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FORWARD 


Communication in Arctic Canada is a timely and multi- 
faceted topic. The advent of the Anik A satellite programme in 
1972 stimulated considerable interest in media's role and impact in 
northern communities. Native northerners voiced concern shared by 
researchers about the effect of southern programming on their 
language and culture. Inuit in Arctic Quebec and the Northwest 
Territories took action by proposing radio and television 
experiments through the Hermes and Anik B satellite programmes. 
Their work led to the formation of the Inuit Broadcasting 
Corporation, a native television network which broadcasts in 
Inuktitut. It also clarified the need for a northern communication 
policy and raised questions about the role early media played in 
northern interaction and socio-cultural change. 


The papers in this monograph reflect this broad range of 
communication issues in their approach and content. They include 
discussions of Inuit literacy and the development of northern radio 
broadcasting, research on the impact of television and the role of 
interactive satellite experiments, and comments on northern media 
training and Inuit music. 


The idea for this monograph grew out of an undergraduate 
course entitled "Communication and the Canadian North". The topic 
demands primary research and students suggested sharing their 
resources and ideas with native northerners, government agencies and 
other universities. The collection combines papers from the course 
with the work of others associated with Concordia University. We 
hope it will aid and stimulate further research. 


Gail Valaskakis, Chairman 
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LITERARY AND THE CANADIAN INUIT 


by 


Siobhan Farrell 


Mass communication has played an important role in the history 
of the Canadian Inuit in the twentieth century. As a technological 
agent introduced by Eurocanadians and later developed by southern 
institutions, it has greatly altered Inuit culture. Print was the 
first mass medium to be introduced, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to explore the role that literacy has played in Inuit culture. 
Because there is very little research in this area, this paper probes 
rather than clearly reveals this relationship. 

It is useful as an introduction to this topic to discuss the 
effects of any media on society. Harold Innis has explored this 
subject extensively and offers many important insights. Chiefly 
concerned with the stability of a culture, Innis argued that 
communication technology was central to the content of that 
communication, and furthermore, that the media directly influenced 


social organization.! 


This was based on his contention that any 
given media is biased in terms of the control of time or space. 

The oral tradition for example is a time-binding medium since 
stories can be easily passed orally from one generation to another. 
On the other hand, print (on paper) is a space-binding medium as 

it can travel widely and efficiently over space. With these 
inherent biases, each media confers authority on different 


segments of society. Oral cultures place greater emphasis on 


religion while print culture transfers its authority to more 


secular institutions -2 This becomes especially important in discus- 
sing the role of media and the Inuit in its future application, since: 
The centrality of communication media to 
both culture and social structure implies 
that the principal axis of change of the 
rise and fall of empire, will be alter- 


natives in the technology of communication 
upon which society is principally reliant. 


Innis' conceptual approach suggests that changes in Inuit social 
organization are heavily dependent on the media which they receive and 


utilize. 


Innis also explored the effects of print in great depth. He 
argued that a space-binding medium such as print on paper encourages 
decentrlaization, whereas in pre-literate societies culture was 
collective and communal .* With this perspective, it is useful to 
examine oral tradition as an important factor related to social 


organization and Inuit traditional culture. 
Words do not have the same significance in a pre-literate 
society. 


Words become irons they do not represept 
things, they are in themselves things. 


Orality is an integrative form of communication since the individual 
and the object of knowledge are united, encouraging a continuity of 
life. Beliefs, values and knowledge are communicated between 
individuals in face-to-face contact. Therefore, in a pre-literate 
society, every social encounter is dictated by collective values and 
tradition. The individual must be in accordance with this cultural 


tradition or face solitude.° 


In traditional society, the old usually hold an exalted position 
since they are credited with having grat wisdom. They both educate and 
entertain in the form of story-telling. Since their knowledge has not 
been written down for all to see their words have great emotional 
force. In fact they can be used as weapons,’ for some words are 
believed to cause injury or death. However, expression is not 


monopolized by the old or any segment of society. 


For the Inuk, language serves to transform the natural world to 


a human world. 


As man speaks; not only is his language in a state of 
birth, but also the gery thing about 
which he is talking. 
The relation between language and life is suggested by the Inuit 
word “anerca” which has the double meaning of breath and poetry. The 
poet, like the carver, attempts to reveal rather than impose form on 


his creation. The poem or song was a private experience and remained 


private property, even though it could be shared with the addition of 


dance and drumming. Often improvised, the basic form of the poem was 
familiar to all, a factor which invited participation. Therefore, 
Inuit poetry often seems repetitive whereas it is actually quite 
complex. One important aspect of the oral poetry was that unlike our 
culture where poets depend on inspiration for their creation, the Inuit 


believed that poetry might express pure emotion.” 


Poetry is just one example of the oral tradition passed through 
the generations and shared among each other. Stories in general had an 
important function. Jean Briggs wrote after her experience with the 
Uktu, that, 

ese memories of dependence, of sacrifice, 
of happiness, private jokes, were threads 
in the intimacy that I felt binding and 


giving security to the penbers of the family 
in these private hours.°0 


These stories would be repeated and passed on to future generations. 


Research on oral tradition, especially of the Inuit, has mainly 
concentrated on stories in an elevated style that are unrelated to 
everyday life. Therefore, humorous and realistic tales have often been 
sadly neglected. But we know that the types of stories told often 
varied with the age of the teller. For example, stories of magic or 


moral tales were reserved for the elders while the middle generation 


related historical and practical accounts, ones which often concerned 
relations with neighbouring Inuit. These stories would be censored in 


accordance with the desire for harmonious, neighbourly relations.!! 


In the tough environment of the Inuit, no matter how dependent 
an individual was on family, one also had to be able to survive on 
one's own. Therefore, knowledge had to be centred around the needs of 
the individual. This meant that experience was considered to be the 
best teacher. The oral narrative was a useful teaching and learning 
mechanism in this respect, since informatin was merely presented to the 
listener. The storyteller could only anticipate the needs of the 
audience and therefore this type of education protected the freedom and 
autonomy of the audience. !? Education was a process by which 
beliefs were passed on from parents to children with the desire of 
continuity. !> 

The arrival of print automatically altered the process of 
education by changing the relationship between individuals. As a means 
of translating sounds into visual symbols, Innis suggests that print 
not only imposed logic and a linear order, but it also encourages 
individualism. !4 Reading is a solitary activity and takes the 


individual out of his “collective consciousness”. 


The study of literacy is hampered by the fact that there is 
nothing even approaching a coherent theory about the relation between 
reading and writing and the written and spoken language. One is led to 


think that the relationship cannot be defined. Conflicts often arise 


between linguistic factors and the larger dominant culture as occurs 
with the Inuit. The phonological structure of Inuktitut is well-suited 
for a syllabic writing system, but this characteristic also greatly 


restricts its use. 


In defining literacy then, it is helpful to focus not on the 
technology of the writing system and its consequences (such as 
alphabetic literacy fostering abstraction)2> but rather, on 
writing 

eos as a set of socially organized practices 


which make use of a symbol system ang technology 
for producing and disseminating it. 


The essayist prose style we have taken as a model for literacy 
is largely defined by its discourse properties.!/ This type of 
literature fictionalizes the audience and author and is presented in a 
decontextualized framework. |8 Therefore learning to read and write 
in an essayist manner is in fact learning a new pattern of discourse 


and “reality set", or the cognitive orientation towards the everyday 


world. !? 


Obviously, not all literature is written in an essayist fashion. 
Since literacy is not simply knowing how to read and write but applying 
the knowledge for specific purposes then the type of literacy 


determines also the type of skills. Literacy is not always learned 


at school. For example, a rural African tribe called the Vai devised a 
unique writing system for commercial and personal affairs (in a non- 
20) 


essayist manner - It was restricted by its syllabic script, by 


the fact that the Vai was not a dominant ethnic group, and by the 
hegemony of the English in government and cultural affairs.2! 
Therefore, the Vai script has not brought about great social change. 


This may seem an unfortunate consequence, but as the next example will 


demonstrate, it does serve an important purpose. 


The Athabaskan in Alaska cannot use essayst literature for 
communicating in their own traditional manner 2“ As mentioned 
previously, essayist literature fictionalizes the audience and author 
and yet, to write in this manner for an Athabaskan would require a 
personal display of authority, which would only be acceptable if that 
person was in a dominant position to the reader. If the position of 
the audience is questionable, the Athabaskan would prefer to remain 


silent .2> 


This issue becomes critical when examining native literature 
because it poses an important contradiction. Only when an Inuit 
becomes modernized and learns the English language, could he or she 
write essayist prose. This may help explain some of the reason why 
native and English literacy programs fail in Canadian public 


schools.24 


ww 


Without a sound knowledge of Inuktitut, I cannot claim that its 
discourse pattern is similar to the Athabaskan, and therefore make a 
direct comparison. However in Jean Briggs', Never in Anger she uses 
several examples of the nondemonstrative (even avoidance) methods of 
communcating which arise out of the need for consistent behavior on the 
land. Since the Althabaskan and the Uktu described in Never in Anger 
share the same inhospitable environment, it is possible to hypothesize 


that their patterns of discourse might be similar. 


This comparison is useful since like the Athabaskans, literacy 
came with the Bible to the Canadian Inuit. Since the Bible originated 
from a divine source, it does not threaten the Athabaskan pattern of 
discourse and display. It is logical that God would deliver messages 
to man in the form of the Bible since he is in a position of authority. 
In addition, pragmatic literacy (like letter writing) does ot threaten 
their traditional discourse pattern for the audience is not 


fictionalized 2°. 


Several writers have argued that the Inuit had an adaptable 
social organization which was reflected in the absence of explicity 
commandments concerning social relations. 26 Subsequently, white 
intrusion was not recognized as a threat by the Inuit, but rather a 
factor of the environment to be reckoned with.2/ One writer 


suggests that flexibility can be inferred from the oral tradition, 


10 


since the Inuit were not future-oriented and did not recognize any 
causality of events. Indeed, Inuit had no word for history.2® 
Should this be the case, the contention is dangerous if it leads to the 
assumption that any technology that whites introduce to the Inuit will 


not be harmful because of the Inuit culture's perceived flexibility. 


In the case of communication transmitted by whites or southern 
institutions their influence can be more perversive than direct power 
relations. Both attempt to control knolwedge about the environment, 
and therefore: 

Someone can “exert" power simply by 

displacing or shifting the resources 

of power even without exercising. power 

through, phe issuance of power communi- 

cation. 
In other words, one-sided communication can lead to and reinforce 
imbalances of power. It is a mistake to interpret silence or lack of 
comunication by the Inuit as agreement or acquiescence for “silence may 


mask oppression."20 


Literacy has had a relatively short history among the Inuit, yet 
it has radicaly shifted power in their culture. For example, contact 
occurred in Baffin Island 300 years before literacy was introduced. 
While patterns of interaction had already begun to change, their own 


traditions were still strong. However, when the syllabic script was 


ii 


introduced by the missionaries who wanted to convert the Inuit to 
Christianity, authority was bestowed on the Chistian converts. In 
Baffin Island Reference Peck adapated the syllabic script to Inuktitut 
and translated religious texts. He wrote that a missionary, 

e-»emust remain sensible of deficiency until 

he has placed the Bible in the (Inuit) hands 


in such 4 form that they can read it for them- 
selves. 


Anglicans, and to a lesser extent, Roman Catholics instructed 
catechists among the Inuit. By 1924 the oral tradition had declined to 
the point that Jenness asserts there were no longer any professional 
storytellers. Christianity reinforced by print had destroyed the 


authority of the oral tradition. 


During this missionary period three Inuit orthographies were 
introduced into the Canadian Arctic which served to divide the Inuit 
regionally. Also as Inuit learned syllabic script, they were less 
likely to learn the English phonetic script. And since the 
missionaries didn't bother to tranlate much secular material into 
Inuktitut (fewer than twelve books before 1972), the Inuit could not 
utilize literacy to interact with southerners or institutions that 
later came to the North. However, literacy did succeed in transferring 
authority from traditional people like shamans or exceptional hunters 


to those who were literate.°” 
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This new authority led to periods of religious fanaticism where 
self-designated leaders ordered people to be killed (like in the 
Belcher Islands) or encouraged them to give up important and necessary 


possessions. 


The missionaries did their utmost to make the Inuit ashamed of 
their past and to help them forget it. Most saw the Inuit as ferocious 
or child-like. One Moravian missionary in Labrador, after witnessing a 
“pagan” festival, wrote in his diary that “it was too tedious to 
mention” .>¢ Since missionaries fostered a break with the past and 
did not bother to record traditional Inuit practices, the Inuit now 
perceive their history as what is written while their past-contact 


culture is regarded as traditional.» 


Shame regarding traditional and religous practices is important 
since it probably served as a starting point for much of the confusion 
and distrust between Inuit and whites in later contacts. Coupled with 
shame was fear or "41lira”,°° since the Inuit perceived the whites 
as more holy and powerful than themselves. Peter Pitseolak wrote that 
after being converted he was ashamed to hear an Inuit song in 
Church.2? Jean Briggs wrote that though evenings were spent 
telling “traditional” stories in other tents in the Uktu community, 
Inuttiaq, the head of the household she was living with, only let her 


hear one story. He claimed that he could not remember other stories, 
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but Briggs interpreted this reluctance as embarrassment, and 
hypothesized that he had heard Kaplunas (whites) laugh at earlier 
stories. Overall traditional religion was in many cases interpreted in 


terms of an evil past .9° 


Therefore, not only did the Inuit lose confidence in the virtues 
of their own culture, but they began to act and communicate in ways 


that they thought whites would expect or approve. 


Today, the Inuit value the syllabic script that was introduced 
by the missionaries as an integral part of their culture. However with 
three different orthographies across the Canadian North, there was a 
need to combine them for more effective communication between different 
Inuit groups. In 1976, there was an Inuit gathering in Frobisher Bay 
for the purpose of devising a common writing system which would be 
based on a twenty-one letter roman alphabet and syllabic system (and 
reduced from forty-eight syllables to forty-two). In fact, they only 
succeeded in eliminating one system, leaving two operational systems -- 
one for the Western Arctic and one for Quebec, Labrador, Baffin Island, 


and the Keewatin. 


Literacy has been tied closely to the educational system in the 
North. Once children began going to school and learning about the 
outside world, the elders' knowledge lost importance and they lost 


their exalted position. 
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This change began on a large scale in 1952 when Ottawa built the 
first schools in major centres and assumed responsibility for 
territorial schooling. Children then left their families to board for 


the school year and returned home in the summers. 


Within the school system, the inappropriateness of textbook 
material has been blamed for the failure of Inuit literacy. Literacy 
experts like Paulo Freire have argued that reading material mst be 
relevant to one's culture and lifestyle. In the North until very 
recently this was not the case. Arthur Laing, Minister for Indian and 
Northern Affairs in 1964, took a tour of northern schools and found 
that in villages that had no roads children were being instructed in 
the observance of traffic lights. He also found that the dropout rate 
was high and the social effects disastrous. Laing immediately 
instructed that special textbooks and teaching techniques be designed 
for the Inuit. As an indication of how slowly change came about, Laing 
took another tour three years later and still found copies of Fun with 
Dick and Jane on the bookshelf .2? However, teaching materials 


increasingly include the legends and values of native people. 


This example of inappropriate textbook material illustrates how 
a traditonal culture can be weakened considerably just through 


information. 
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A genuine culture is the expression of a 

consistent attitude which sees the signi- 

ficance of any one element of civilization 

in its relation to all others. It is 

ideally speaking, a culture, in which nothing 

is spiritually meaningless. 
Since the majority of information brought North bears no relation to 
the environment of the Inuit, it is not surprising that in 1973, Laing 
found functional literacy (literacy that is relative to the requirments 
! 


of an individual within a particular society’'), was minimal. It 


remains highly limited today. 


An important application of literacy for the Inuit has been the 
newsletter and the newspaper. In 1971, when Inuit Tapirisat of Canada 
began as a national Inuit organization, it began publishing the news- 
magazine Inuit Today. Including such items as poetry, legends, 
business, and sports, the paper helped to serve as a link between Inuit 
communities. Before it ceased publication, it had 5,000 Canadian 
subscribers and many more internationally. Unfortunately, it was 
forced to stop publishing when funds were cut off from the Ministry of 
Indian and Northern Affairs. In its absence, Inuit interests are 
represented in the newsletter Landclaims which is only distributed in 
the North, and therefore provides limited communication. Inuit 
Tapirisat plans to start publishing again in January of 1983 with 
renewed government support and with the results of their own 


fundraising campaign. 


There have been other attempts at publishing newspapers in 
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many communities. For example, in Igloolik, the Midnight Sun was 
published under the direction of a school-teacher and was printed in 
English and syllabics. It served as a good outlet for news in the 
settlement of Hall Beach and Igloolik. It also served as a vehicle 
for communication between government and local residents. ‘2 
Unfortunately, since these types of papers cannot maintain an economic 
base advertising, they cannot compete with the newspapers and magazines 


from the larger centres. The latter generally places Inuit news 


secondary to white activities. 


The last vehicle for literacy is letter writing which became 
popular after literacy was introduced by the missionaries and replaced 
oral messages that were conveyed through hunters or groups travelling. 
This remained common, even after the advent of postal services, but 
after the introduction of the telephone, this practice has decreased 


markedly. 


It is difficult to tie all these loose ends together and 
conclude what role literacy has played in Inuit social change. It is 
clear that only with access to information (information from radio and 
television, and the printed word since it is still important in our 
society), will the Inuit be able to participate successfully in 
Canadian society. However, a large amount of information that the 
Inuit currently receive is of limited interest and relevance, both 


because of the language and the fact that translated material from 


English or French may be meaningless.9 


Print clearly gives the Inuit an opportunity to record their 
cultural traditions and activities. However, in the oral society, 


these stories were passed on to all members of the community. Today, 


Ly 


they are confined to competent readers. Inuit in a sense have the best 


of both worlds, since they have access to their past and hold a degree 
of power in their interaction with southerners and their institutions. 
Innis would agree perhaps for he wrote that; 

eee a Stable society is dependent on an 

appreciation of a proper balance, between 

the concepts of space and time. 
Yet if essayist literacy does change Inuit discourse patterns, then 
literacy would only be valid within their cultural orientation for 
commercial and personal purposes. They would be cut off from the 


popular literacy vehicles. 


More important, for Inuit culture to survive at all, it depends 
on access to information and full expression by the Inuit in all 
capacities. In rcording their customs, the Inuit would regain 
confidence and pride in their own traditional culture. As a means of 
uniting different isolated communities stretched across the North, 
Inuit publiations and literacy may ultimately lead to more control in 
their own communities and more power in their relations with the rest 


of Canadian society. 
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Broadcast Radio Developments 
In The Canadian North 


This paper presents a brief summary of development of radio 
broadcasting in the North. It traces the evolution of the CBC Northern 
Service Branch, community radio, and finally Inuit Broadcasting and includes 
commentary from relevant sociological sources pertaining to the North. 

It is important to note that Inuit non-native relations are 
important in understanding why radio was introduced, who used it, for what 
reasons, and how it has changed. The change in radio in the North has much 
to do with a greater awareness of Inuit non-native relations, and an 
awareness that as Canadian citizens the Inuit have rights; in this case they 
are entitled to radio programming in their own language. 

The patterns of Inuit non-native relations were established 
by explorers and agencies whose chief aim was resource exploitation. They 
directed native activity to suit their needs using technology, trade goods, 
and authority to achieve their goals. 

The attitude which developed on the part of natives towards 
whites is, in Hugh Brody's terms, “Ilira”. “It is a kind of fear, a blend 


1 Thus Inuit non-native relations were hampered 


of awe and intimidation.” 
by the exploitative behavior of turn of the century contact. 
The old way of life of the Inuit was to tell stories and teach the 


children survival skills such as how to hunt and sew. It was basically an 


oral culture. “Until the introduction of radio and airplanes in the 1920's, 
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communication in the North was limited to face-to-face interaction.” 2 ‘the 
introduction of radio to the North uprooted the Eskimo oral tradition and 
the written media as the most important means of communication. This did 
not happen overnight since the introduction of radio to the North was not 
intended for Inuit use, but rather for the white man stationed in the 

North. 

"In 1923, the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals (R.C.C.S.) 

established the first point-to-point radio communication 

in the North, a radio-telegraphy line between Dawson and 

Mayo, which was extended to include Simpson and Edmonton 

the following year." 

This service was intended for the mining, oil, transport, and 
trading companies. The government's custom officers and the R.C.M.P. found 
it useful as well. 

About the same time, radios made their first appearance along the 
west coast of Hudson Bay. The Eskimo reaction was a puzzled one. They 
apparently thought they were listening to a spirit inside a little box, and 
it was some time before they could adjust their hearing to the faraway 
voices. 

The initial popularity of radio was great, and while the Canadian 
government strove to increase the number of radio stations it operated, the 
Hudson's Bay Company started to equip their trading posts with low powered 
radio-telegraph transmitters and receivers. Before radio communication to 
the South was available, people in some settlements had to wait for up to a 
year to get news. Now, communication was reduced to a number of hours. 

With the advent of broadcast radio, this was important to 


northern whites. 
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“No longer did people living in these latitudes have 

to wait the arrival of year old newspapers to know what 

happened; now they could keep abreast of current affairs 

as events took place. The radio receiver, which to people 

further south, was largely an item for entertginment, 

became to a Northerner a part of his life.” 

Perhaps the most famous of the early broadcasts was The Northern 
Messenger, which was broadcast from KDKA in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania until 
1933, when it was taken over by the CBC. The messages were directed to 
northern whites, and were listened to with great regularity. David Baine, 
in his book Pitseolak: A Canadian Tragedy, gave an example of the type of 
message which could be heard on The Northern Messenger: “The cat is fine 
and sleeps on our bed. Zeki is getting fatter so we have to put her on a 
diet. Everything else around here is fine and everyone says to say 
hello!" > 

During the infancy of radio broadcasting in the North there was 
almost no local programming and there was no programming for the Inuit. Up 
until World Ward II, the significant changes in northern radio had to do 
with the number of stations operating. The H.B.C. expanded its network to 
33 while the government opened several new stations mostly for defence 
purposes. 

“Similarly, the period between World War II and 

1958 saw the construction of several new defence systems, 

such as Polevault, ALCAN, and the DEWline, but again 

these did little to improve radio service for the 

residents of the region. They were, however, several 

small community stations operated as a sideline by the 

R.C.C.S., which were reputed to broadcast programs... 

similar to those heard in any part of Canada." 

Obviously if these small community stations produced programs 


similar to those in other parts of Canada, then they had to be in English or 


French. Ona strictly audio level, compounded with reception problems, 


= ae 
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it served no use at all to the Inuit. It was only when the CBC took over 
these stations and established its Northern Service Branch that northerners, 
including the Inuit, really benefitted from these small stations. 

CBC Northern Service was established as a result of the poor radio 
broadcasting situation in the North, and a Royal Commission of Broadcasting 
report presented to parliament in 1957. In the report were two scathing 
crtiques of northern radio broadcasting, and a series of recommendations to 
the CBC. The first critique came from the commissioner of the North West 
Territories, R. Gordon Robertson. His summary contained a touch of irony: 

“In a sense the minimum requirements for radio 

broadcasting in the North is that Canada should provide 

its northern citizens at least the same degree of service 

that the Soviet Union a other foreign countries are 

already giving them.” 

The commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Mr. F.H. Collins com- 
plained about similar issues as did Gordon Robertson, who stressed the 
appalling dependence on foreign broadcasts, the absence of newspaper: , and 
the ineffectiveness of delayed broadcasting of tapes. The CBC admitted that 
reception from shortwave transmitters was poor and that foreign broadcasts 
were much more clearly received. 

As a result, in 1958 parliament voted funds to carry out the 
recommendations to the CBC outlined in the report of the Royal Commission on 
Broadcasting. The objective was to "provide a broadcast service to meet the 
particular needs and tastes of people living in the North - Indians, 
Eskimos, Métis, and white - and give them a sense of identity with their 


fellow Canadians.” 8 
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By mid-1960 the ten station network was complete. The stations 
were Whitehorse, Dawson, Yellowknife, Churchill, Ft. Smith, Hay River, 
Inuvik, and two stations with automatic unmanned low powered radio 
transmitters (LPRT's) at Ft. Nelson and Watson Lake. But problems arose 
again because of limited coverage and faulty reception. To solve the 
coverage problem would involve establishing more stations, including one at 
Frobisher Bay. Reception was a different story." It has been recognized 
that broadcasting to the Canadian North is particularly difficult on short- 
wave because of the location of the northern magnetic pole and the 
associated auroral interference zone.” 9 Thus the problem of reception was 
not entirely the fault of the CBC. To improve reception they decided to use 
their international transmitter in Sackville, New Brunswick. Thus, in 
September, 1960: 

“A daily, seven-hour short wave service to the North was 

started...in the form of two daily transmissions. Pro- 

gramming was in both French and English. Of greater 

significance was that in the same year the CBC hired its 

first Eskimo producer and began programming in Eskimo on 

the shortwave service. At that time, radio had been in 

the Arctic for about 35 years, but this was the first radig 

service established in the region explicitly for Eskimo. 

When Inuit could understand what was broadcast over the radio, 
they saw its potential in preserving parts of their culture which was being 
threatened. Their language, broadcast over the air was beneficial to the 
young to were learning considerable English. News from the South was read 
in native languages providing much needed information to older Inuit about 
modern society. And there is no doubt that this information was needed. 

A quote from The Northerners published by the Northern Quebec Inuit 
Association reads: “We need information about how the white man's culture 
functions. We need to have that information spread throughout our 


communities."1! 
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Unfortunately, after more than a decade of northern broadcasting, 
the messages were just not available with acceptable regularity. The short 
wave system was subject to bad fading and could not be relied upon to 
broadcast continuous messages. Peter Tukirqi of Kangirsiyuak commented 
about the situation: 

“I always try to listen to the CBC Inuttitut programme. 

I even try to listen at noontime. Many times you can hear 

a noise but not the sentence. Sometimes too, the program 

is drowned out by another station. I have tried to keep 

track of when you can hear it, but I guess it would be a 

little less than half the time they are broadcasting. 

Only once in a very long while can it be heard well, and 

when that happens I tape the programs. 

We Inuit should have our own radio stations, because I am 

sure that it would be better than the CBC because we would 

get clear reception all the time ang we would be able to 

listen to what we wanted to hear.” 

This general dissatisfaction was echoed by Inuit throughout the 
North. But when the CBC Northern Service conducted a study of short wave 
service in January 1977, the results were somewhat contradictory to the 
general dissatisfaction witnessed previously. This contradiction may have 
been due to the low response rate (10-15 percent). The study went out to 
CBC northern listeners and was in English, French, and Inuktitut. Their 
responses were supplemented with information from field visits to nine 
remote communities. There were more than twenty questions on the study 
pertaining to: number of listening hours; quality of reception; languages 
understood; program preference; programming suggestions; program grievances; 
how news is obtained in the community; and finally comments about CBC 
programming. 


Responses were received from 375 individuals in 30 communities in 


the NWT, plus 11 Inuit and 6 Cree settlements in northern Quebec. 
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“Evidence from the survey supplemented by letters, 

field visits and data from telephone traffic to the 

phone-in program indicates that people living in 

communities without reliable radio service in northern 

Quebec, the eastern and high Arctic, the Keewatin region, 

and to a lesser extent on the central Arctic and Labgador 

coasts rely on the CBC northern shortwave service.” 

It was found that northerners listen to the radio for three major 
reasons: 1) information about the North, Canada, and the world; 2) enter- 
tainment; 3) to hear their own language. In addition, the portable short- 
wave radio is invaluable on hunting and fishing trips. 

“A man in Spence Bay on the central Arctic coast said 

that he takes his radio with him on a snowmobile; when it's 

time for Inuktitut programs he stops for a tea-break. And 

a listener from Sanikilauq...reports: 'The people listen to 

all the programs. The person who stays in the gent tell 

the news to the others after they come back. '"1 

If there was continued dissent among northern listeners, the cause 
might still have been reception, or the relevancy of news received. To 
overcome the problem of reception once again, the CBC decided to use the 
Anik satellite to extend coverage to communities in the eastern and central 
Arctic, and to improve reception, as mentioned. 

To deal with news relevant to specific communities, the CBC 
developed a program of “accelerated access”. This program permits 
settlements with more than 500 people to use the CBC rebroadcast transmitter 
and - with CBC providing training and equipment - access it for a limited 
period of time each day, or as arranged, and broadcast news of local 
importance. This program has been supplemented by a NWT broadcast plan for 
communities of 200 to 500 population. 

The CBC accelerated access plan has met with success, but it has 
frustrated the CBC at times since the communities find the major newscasts 


in English meaningless, and sometimes prefer to engage in broadcast 


activities they find more appealing to their audience, such as radio bingo. 


SL 


“Accelerated Access” was one of the methods the CBC employed to 


increase northern content. In addition, the network began to use Frobisher 


Bay as a regional production centre for the central and eastern Arctic and 


to complement programs from Inuvik which broadcasts two hours later. 


Frobisher 


Bay broadcasts extensively in Inuktitut. Inuvik broadcasts in two 


Indian and two Inuit languages. These stations also produce English 


language programming and complete their schedules with news, public affairs 


and entertainment from the southern network. 


developed 
regarding 


one 


“The CBC Northern Radio Network may be a model for 

a satellite system that avoids the trap of centralization 
while at the same time using existing production 
facilities as the building blocks of the network. 
National programming is fed to a regional station/ 
production center where it is blended with regional 
programming to form a feed which is then transmitted 
by satellite to remote communities. To add local 
information and increase the relevance of the content, 
these communities may substitute some of their 
production for network programming by accessing the 
local re-broadcast jp crpatetan with their own simple 
studio equipment .”! 


Thus it appears in the long run that the CBC Northern Service has 
an effective northern radio network. In recent CBC Annual Reports 


the Northern Service, the preambles have described the service as 


“designed to meet the special needs of Northerners - 

Inuit, Métis, Dene, and non-native. Each of the five 
production centres in the North - at Yellowknife, 

Inuvik, Frobisher Bay and Rankin Inlet in the North West 
Territories, and Whitehorse in the Yukon - prepares programs 
for its own area." 

(Canada, C.B.C. Annual Report, 1979-1980) 


"CBC radio service is now available to 97 percent of 
the population of the N.W.T., and 92 percent of the 
Yukon. In addition, almost 30 northern locations 
now have community radio societes which have access 
to their local relay transmitters at specific times 


ach day for local program production.” 
(Canada. C.B.C. Annual Report, 1981-1982) 
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The reports describe such developments as: 


- “Teams of native language broadcasters covered 
events such as the Northern Games in Inuvik, and 
the Arctic Winter Games in Whitehorse.” (1979-80) 


- “For the first time, training courses for Inuktitut- 
speaking announcer/operators were conducted in their own 
language.” (1979-80) 


- "Southern production facilities for the Northern Service 
moved from Montreal to Ottawa, where many northern related 


bodies, making decision about the North, are located.” 
(1979-80) 


- “Special emphasis was given to the development of native 
language broadcasting through a one-month intensive 
training session for Inuit staff, held in February 1982, 
in Frobisher Bay. Planning is under way for Dene staff 
training to begin later in 1982." (1981-82) 


- "The Northern Service provided both oral and written 
presentations to the Applebaum—-Hébert Federal Cultural 
Policy Review Committee, outlining the effects of 
electronic media on northern culture.” (1981-82) 


It is apparent that what the CBC writes about itself will be 
complimentary. However, when the Report of the Federal Cultural Policy 
Review Committee was presented to Francis Fox, Minister of Communications in 
November of 1982, it did include among its 406 pages this short paragraph on 
CBC's Northern Service: 


“Like CBC radio, the Northern Service for radio and 
television broadcasting should be retained as a production 
operation within the CBC. A special type of expertise and 
sensitivity to cultural, linguistic and social issues are 
essential in providing this service. Native people should 
have a strong voice in shaping the policies and operations 
of a service which so directly affects their lives and 
communities. Additional rsources seem to be justified, 
and we would urge the CBC Board to give the future 
development gf the Northern Srvice careful and concerned 
attention."! 
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That native people should have a strong voice in shaping the 
service is indeed upheld in a position paper on Northern Broadcasting 
presented to the Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission 
(CRTC) by the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation. IBC is a non-profit public 
television service dedicated to serving the needs of 25,000 Inuit in the 
Canadian Arctic. One of the long range goals of the IBC is to “consolidate 
all Inuktitut broadcast operations, including those now carried out by CBC 
radio, under the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation."!/ In the report, the 
IBC asked that the CRTC direct the CBC to meet the following conditions 
which would make good the Applebaum-Hébert proposals: 

- That CBC commit itself to a minimum of 50 hours per 

week of Inuktitut programming, broadcast to all Inuit 


communities. 


- That CBC immediately hire and train sufficient Inuit staff 
to enable them to meet that commitment. 


- That CBC produce signficiant amounts of original (non-trans- 
lated) Inuktitut programming in each of the following regions: 
Labrador, Northern Quebec, Keewatin, Kitikmeot, Baffin and the 
Western Arctic. 

- That CBC provide local access to their radio transmitters, so 
that programming content and hours can be controlled by each 
community. 


(Position on Northern Broadcasting, Inuit 
Broadcasting Corporation, August 1982) 


The Inuit Broadcasting Corporation is primarily concerned with 
television broadcasting, but maintains a solid interest in northern radio. 
In interview, a staff member at IBC noted: "CBC introduced radio to the 
North so I think they should continue. I often question the CBC's success 
at meeting Inuit needs. I'm not too happy with programming; it mostly 


relates to the western Arctic. But I don't think it's intentional, it's 
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just that it's a large southern company with a northern branch, not a 
northern company.” It seems likely that IBC might be involved in radio 
broadcasting in the future. 

Community radio stations have emerged where CBC reception is 
unreliable. Several small communities in the Northwest Territories, 
northern Quebec, northern Ontario, and northern Manitoba have established 
their own radio stations. "Programming generally consists of magazine 
format programs of records interspersed with community announcements, 
weather reports, interviews of viabedre, reports by community officials, 
etc."18 By having local stations the community is able to develop 
internal communication to supplement information from southern Canada. 

The services rendered to the community by community radio stations 
are usually quite useful. People can communicate messages by telephone; 
news of hunters can be broadcast; council meetings can be broadcast live; 
open-line programs can discuss issues of lcoal importance; traditional 
stories can be passed to the young generation; local talent can be 
highlighted; airplane, train, and boat schedules can be broadcast; road, 
ice, lake, and river conditions and emergencies can be broadcast as well. 
The community radio station is an effective tool to unite the community. 

Community radio stations are usually funded through government 
grants and community fund raising methods. Some ways of raising money 
include: membership cards at $5.00 per year; taxes on cigarettes, beer, or 
soft drinks; bingo, or lotteries; sales of posters or T-Shirts, or arts and 


crafts. 
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Heather Hudson, in an article about the role of radio in Northern 
Canada, notes that in Big Trout Lake and Sioux Lookout: 

“Community radio is highly valued as a source 

of local information and outlet for expression of 

local talent and tastes. In both white and Indian 

communities surveyed by the author the majority of 

residents valued community radio and wanted it 

continued and expanded. In the indian community 

every resident interviewed thought the radio station 

was useful, and all cited its importance as a source 

of inforygtion about community activities and local 

issues." 

Chisasibi, a Cree community in northern Quebec, offers a current 
example of formation of a community radio station. Eager to start broad- 
casting by this fall, the Chisasibi Telecommunications Association held 
meetings; gained recognition from the band council; collected yearly 
membership fees; and contacted the Quebec Department of Communications and 
the CBC. Quebec awarded a grant of $20,000 for setting up and operating the 
Cree radio station. The CBC gave them access to their transmitter and the 
James Bay Eeyou School of Chisasibi donated the use of a room which had been 
initially designed for broadcasting. "The school is an ideal place for the 
setup of the radio station because it can serve as a student radio station 
reaching a student body as well as the community. "!2_/ 

The Quebec Government, it appears, is the only provincial 
government which provides financial assistance to these types of stations. 
The Applebaum-Hébert report encouraged the growth of community stations. 

“Such radio stations not only provide an important 

local service through their information programs, but also 

encourage experimentation and offer opportunities for new 


talent to develop. (..-) _All share the problem of being 
seriously underfinanced.”" 
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Thus the report recommends that "federal and provincial 
governments should seek ways to assist community (...) radio stations to 
alleviate their financial difficulties and to stabilize their 
operations."22 

Similarly, in a recent IBC Position Paper, it suggests that: 

“a basic subsidy be made available to all community 

radio stations. This subsidy should cover the salary 

of one employee, and should further include an $8,000 grant for 

tapes, supplies and equipment maintenance and replacement. 

Any further salaries or opgyational expenses should be 

covered by the community. 

Many community radio stations take advantage of the CBC access 
program. The dividends veaped with regards to community spirit and unity, 
and the preservation of native culture are well worth the effort 
the volunteers put into it. 

In closing, it is important to stress the proper utilization of 
radio in the North. In doing research for this paper, I came across a 
recent Indian and Northern Affairs “Communiqué” on the subject of Interim 
Funding for Inuit Television and Broadcasting. It states that: “Interim 
funding of up to $3.9 million to sustain existing Inuit production and 
broadcasting for up to two years has been approved until more permanent 
arrangements can be made.” The two years expire at the end of March 1983. 
In addition, this sums up how the Inuit feel about preserving their culture 
through the use of media, and at the same time how the media is a factor 
eroding their culture. 

"The Inuit are particularly concerned that English- 

language and French-language programming that portrays 


mostly southern lifestyles and values poses a very 
serious threat to survival of their language, social 
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structures and culture. Television and radio, 
especially now with the advent of satellite trans- 
mission, reach everywhere. Vast distances between 
Inuit communities, coupled with the tendency of 
established communication links to run on North- 
South lines rather than across the North, make each 
group much more vulnerable to the negative effects 
of outside broadcasting. Only by making their own 
programming can the Inuit fortify their language 
and culture.” 

("Communiqué", Indian and Northern Affairs) 


As Inuit become more involved in radio, they will use it to help 
preserve their cultural traditions by broadcasting their messages in their 
languages, recording them on tape and playing them back so that future 
generations may learn and preserve the culture. Their work and the interest 
of CBC is imperative if radio is to achieve its ultimate potential along 
with other media as an important catalyst in preserving native cultures 


while remaining viable communication tools enriching northern life. 


16. 
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The history of Northern television broadcasting policy is an 
important source of background information for community media groups 
and communication policy makers alike. Since the inception of the CBC 
Northern Service in 1958, no formal policy on Northern communications 
has ever been made public other than the Accelerated Coverage Plan 
(ACP) in 1974 which extended Southern television and radio service to 
Northern communities with a population of 500 or more. Nor has a 
Systematic framework describing the assumptions of Northern communica- 
tion planning been made evident until the publication of the Therrien 
Committee Report on the Extension of Service to the North and Remote 
Communities (CRTC: 1980), in which a regulatory climate in support of 
native broadcasting undertakings was strongly advocated.” Thus, 
until 1980, a Northern communication policy has had to be inferred on 
the basis of recorded federal decisions about technology, technology 
extension, project funding, CRTC licensing of broadcasting under- 
takings, and the few papers released by the authorities for internal 
circulation. 

From this available evidence, it can be concluded that a 
Northern communication policy has evolved on an ad hoc, or rather post 
hoc, basis in response to a technological policy determined to make 
Canada internationally competitive in the aerospace industry. Early 
Northern communication policy was synonymous with technological 
extension policy until 1974, when the indigenous population of the 
North organized themselves into lobby groups in response to the 


announcement of the ACP, and resolved to make an uncompromising effort 


to transform the Southern-based structure of Northern communications to 
assure regional and cultural promotion (NQIA: 1974). The consistent 
pressure from Inuit lobby groups (in particular, the Northern Quebec 
Inuit Association's group, Taqramiut Nipingat, Inc. (TNI) and the Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada (ITC) communication groups) to participate in media 
projects which would effect the formation of a communication policy 
enabling the permanent establishment of an Inuit-controlled broad- 
casting undertaking (the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation) was, by 1980, 
influential in the government's focus on the need for a communication 
policy. (See Appendix I for chronology of events leading to Northern 
policy framework.) 

The impetus for a communication policy for the North came 
from other sources as well. Firstly, there was the federal 
government's interest in maintaining a leadership position in the 
satellite industry (Feaver 1976: 21). In consideration of this goal, 
it became necessary to provide a regulatory framework for the legal 
use of government-owned satellite communication facilities. Secondly, 
the federal government perceived the necessity of assuring Canadian 
sovereignty in the North (Fowler Commission 1957: 297). By the mid- 
to-late seventies, broadcasting sovereignty was being threatened by the 
purchase of illegal earth stations in communities which were not 
receiving a first television service or which were dissatisfied with 
their first service and wanted additional channel choices. Disturbing 
the CRTC, which feared loss of national control over broadcasting in 


Canada, the regulation of earth station ownership became one of the 
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motivating factors in its decision to conduct the Therrien enquiry 
(CRTC 1980: 16-20). Too many independent communities pirating off-air 
US satellite programming was recognized as a danger signal by the CRTC. 
Thirdly, mounting pressure from academic researchers supporting the 
Inuit claim that Southern-based CBC televison content was destabilizing 
the traditional culture~base of the Northern population became somewhat 
of an embarrassment to government liberal thinkers within the policy 
sphere by the late seventies” (Roth 1982: 67-74). 

The most persistent pressure over the years, however, came 
from the Inuit themselves. Their lobby group had become outspoken and 
knowledgeable and had not merely criticized the government through 
consistent interventions at CRTC hearings. Inuit communication groups 
had organized their constituents well. Through the vehicle of the 
communication project, the Inuit had been able to document user needs 
and viable forms of communications relevant to the setting of their own 
developmental priorities. By gaining experimental access to new 
technical forms such as the Anik C satellite through federally- 
eponuorsd projects (ex., Nalaakvik II, Inukshuk projects), the Inuit 
people had been able to assure communication policy makers of the 
feasibility that broadcasting in the North can be organized, managed, 
and maintained by the native population themselves. 

The role that indigenous communication projects have played 
in influencing the development of a broad framework for a Northern 
communication policy has been strategic, yet it is highly neglected in 


published literature on communications in the North. With the 
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exception of its mention in media-project and communication-society 
evaluations for internal circulation within project organizations and 
government agencies, little of this documentation has been generated in 
the public sphere.* This paper will consider the functional role of 
the self-initiated, self-organized media project. It will argue that 
Inuit communication projects during the past decade represented an 
agreeable mechanism for the initiation and facilitation of Northern 
communication negotiations between federal policy makers and the Inuit. 
Furthermore, it will demonstrate that media projects in the seventies 
and eighties came to be recognized by the Inuit as a viable means of 
challenging the federal government to define the parameters of its 
Northern communication policies. 
Inuit Media Projects 

Because of the paucity of literature on the subject of media 
or communication projects, the term has not, to date, been adequately 
clarified. Given the absence of any academic debate on the 
definitional limits of the term, the author has taken the liberty to 
elucidate it on a preliminary basis with the hope that readers will 
further refine this tentative attempt. For the purpose of this paper, 
the term "media project” will refer to all federally- and privately- 
sponsored program conducted to provide a knowledge base on innovative 
uses of broadcasting technology in the North. It implies those Inuit 
broadcasting undertakings which endeavored to create a dynamic cultural 
and linguistic record, and includes those attempts to encoruage 
particiaption in the community development process. The term is used 


interchangeably with “communication project". 
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Media projects represent an analytical device through which 
an examination of thematically significant events can take place. 
Between 1971 and 1981, media projects in the North provided an 
empirical basis to substantiate Inuit insistence on their participation 
in the communication policy-making process. Federal government 
consideration by 1980, of Inuit participation in policy-making ei 
Federal government consideration, by 1980, of Inuit participation in 
policy-making was a result of its perception of Inuit media projects as 
credible undertakings, capable of being transformed into permanent 
communication structures within the North. 

To date, Northern communication projects have fallen into 
three broad categories?: 

1. Field tests and experiments to test the viability of 
new equipment and to explore alternative forms of 
communication for the North. 

Examples of these include: 

a) The Northern Pilot Project (1971-1974). Sponsored 
by the DOC, this Project consisted of a series of 
experiments designed to clarify the communication needs 
of indigenous people living in the isolated regions of 
Northwestern Ontario (Indian territory) and the Keewatin 
district of the NWT (Inuit homeland). Its overall 
objective ws to recommend policy options for the 
planning, establishment, operation, and evaluation of 
communication facilities to meet these identified needs 


(Hudson 1974: 1). 


b) 


c) 


d) 
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Naalakvik I (1978) in Northern Quebec. This was an 
interactive audio experiment using the Hermes 
satellite to link up eight radio station in Nouveau- 
Québec. It was operated by Taqramiut Nipingat Inc., 
the communication group originally started by Josepi 
Fadlayat of the Northern Quebec Inuit Association in 
1973-74. 

Project Inukshuk, (1978-1981), a massive undertaking 
by the Inuit Tapirisat of Canada (ITC) approved in 
November 1978 as part of DOC's Anik B experimental 
program, the purpose of which was to train Inuit 
film and video producers, establish Inuit production 
centres in ‘te North, and conduct interactive 
audio/video experiments utilizing the 12/14 GHz 
capability of the satellite to link six Arctic 
settlements. 

Naaklakvik II, a three-year project in Northern 
Quebec which ended in 1981, was also part of the 
Department of Communications Anik B trail-access 
program. This project consisted of a series of 
interactive video/audio experiments using the 
satellite to link up the five participating 
villages. It was organized and administered by the 
Taqramiut Nipingat Inc. group and was quite similar 


to the Inukshuk project in its objectives. 
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2. Projects designed to mitigate the potential negative 
effects or influence of Southern programming on native 
culture. 

Examples of these include: 

a) The National Film Board Film Production Workshops in 
Cape Dorset (1972-74) and Frobisher Bay (1974-75), 
which were the outcome of Southern initiatives, but 
which prepared the way for Inuit-organized under- 
takings soon after. 

b) The Nunatsiakmiut Community Television Project in 
Frobisher Bay (ongoing since 1975) which was the 
outgrowth of the two NFB projects, and 

c) The Pond Inlet Community Television Project (ongoing 
since 1977). 

3. Projects associated with the use of community media for 
organization and development purposes. 

Examples of these are: 

a) The Pond Inlet Community Television Project (PIC-TV), 
mentioned above, which also falls into this 
category. 

b) The Northern Pilot Project, as mentioned previously. 

In pursuit of a more representative way to provide media 

services to the North, communication projects have become an acceptable 
method of mediating the divergent policy goals of the federal 


government (including those of the CBC) and those of the native 
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population. The Inuit and the federal policy makers have maintained 
both similar and conflicting perceptions of media projects over the 
years. During the seventies, Inuit project initiatives and federal 
policy intentions coincided, making communication projects a viable 
means through which the two parties could communication with each 
other. Both groups agreed that media projects helped them to focus on 
the collection and documentation of empirical evidence necessary for 
the decision-making processes required to develop a Northern communi- 
cation policy. 

For the federal communication policy makers, the primary 
emphasis on projects has been on their provision of an occasion for the 
experimental demonstration and assessment of the operation of new 
technology under field conditions. The Inuit, though interested in 
taking advantage of the technical possiblities provided to them by the 
federal government, have been motivated as much, if not more, by the 
opportunity to establish a culturally- and linguistically-relevant 
record base so as to offset the destablizing influence of Southern- 
oriented media broadcasts by the CBC Northern Service. Projects also 
provided them with an experimental context within which community 
organization and development techniques could be explored. For 
example, two-way interactive TV/audio experimentation in the Inukshuk 
Projet furnished data on the developmental uses of lateral 
communication facilities, and helped to demonstrate ways in which the 
Inuit themselves could provide their widely-dispersed population with 


information necessary to make their own political decision. The data 


collected from the various communication projects transformed 
government intentions by making them aware of possibilities they had 
not anticiapted themselves. Communication projects have consequently 
served to deepen, broaden, and improve knowledge of media applications 


in the North. 


The Therrien Committee on Extension of Service 
to Northern and Remote Communities 

In early 1980, in response to the above-mentioned pressures, 
the CRTC resolved to establish a public forum in which the television 
programming options of Northern lobbies and interest groups could be 
presented, examined, debated, and weighed in an effort to implement 
changes in Northern communication structures. On January 8, 1980, a 
nine-member Committee on the Extension of Service to northern and 
Remote Communities was formed "to issue a report on how the number and 
variety of television services to northern and remote communities in 
Canada might best and most expeditiously be increased .. . (and also 
to) deal with issues related to satellite distribution of programs and 


pay television" (CRTC 1980: x). Headed by Réal Therien, a permanent 


Commissioner of the CRTC, this committee represented a critical turning 


point in Northern communication policy-making in that an Inuk, John 
Amagoalik, was invited to become a panel member. No native person had 
ever before been offered such an influential position and it indicated, 
in a concrete fashion, more than good will on the part of the CRTC. 
Amagoalik's commitment to Inuit-controlled broadcasting 


initiatives was impeccable. His strategic leadership in the ITC 
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communication program, along with that of David Samailak, Director of 
the Inukshuk Project had resulted in the passage of a number of 
critical resolutions concerning the acceptance of new television 
channels within Inuit communities. Two requirements conditioned such 
acceptance: (a) that Inuit communities control the new channels through 
local broadcasting societies, and (b) that any revenue generated by 
these channels would be allocated to the community broadcasting society 
to be used for the production of Inuit programs (Valaskakis et al. 
1981: 401). Amagoalik's participation within the Therrien Committee, 
therefore, implied the CRTC's recognition of the need for a novel and 
perhaps radical approach to Northern communication policy issues, with 
input from the Inuit upon whom CRTC policy would eventually have the 
most profound impact. 

The Therrien Committee received nearly four hundred briefs 
from interested parties across Canada and held public meetings in Baker 
Lake, NWT; Whitehorse, Yukon Territories; Geraldton, Ontario; Goose Bay 
- Happy Valley, Newfoundland (Labrador); and the National Capital 
Region (Ottawa/Hull) (CRTC 1980: x). 

The meeting in Baker Lake, the first of the series, was a 
coup for the Inuit. The first ever to be held on the native territory, 
it provided the members of the Committee with an opportunity to 
experience first-hand the kind of broadcasting service available to 
Northern residents, and to listen to their briefs in a more meaningful 


context. 
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WG 


In Baker Lake on Feb. 28, 1980, the CRTC listened to an Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada proposal calling for the establishment of an Inuit 
broadcasting system. This presentation included the following 
details: 

1. the establishment of a special programming fund; 

2. the distribution of production of the Inuit broad- 

casting system; 

3. having an up-link transmitter from an Inuit community; 

4. local access to the TV transmitter; 

5. use of video tape for education and community development 

purposes; 

6. extension of services to all communities; and 

7. community control of additional channels on the satellite 

(CRTC Hearing, Baker Lake, February 28, 1980: 29-30). 

In principle, the proposal advocated reducing the number of 
hours of CBC Northern Service operation to between ten and twelve per 
day, thus liberating four to six hours of programming time in which 
Inuit productions could be broadcast. The basic idea was to establish 
one channel dedicated to the North in which CBC Northern Service would 
share satellite time with Inuit broadcasters (ibid.: 32). 

In its proposal, the ITC argued that because the CBC had been 
unable to provide a Northern television service that would meet Inuit 
communication needs, it was abundantly clear that television program- 
ming would have to be “produced by Inuit controlled organizations 


independent of and funded outside the CBC” (ITC December 1980: 5). The 
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proposed Inuit Broadcasting Corporation was essentially to be a 
continuation and expansion of the television broadcasting service which 
had been provided under the Anik B “Inukshuk” project (ibid.:6). Data 
collected from the Inukshuk project experience was used to substantiate 
the feasibility of the new operation. 

The CRTC responded with interest to the proposed service and 
noted the importance of the idea of a pan-Arctic Inuktitut-language 
broadcasting network. 

I understand that in the past many of the ITC 

briefs have given concerns about delivery of programming, 

the distribution of programming, but I think this is the 

first time you are putting forward now, on account of the 

fact that you have the technology there, the idea of a 


third network and also the sharing of channels (CRTC 
Hearing, Baker Lake, February 28, 1980: 37). 


The Therrien Committee Report--Outcome of the Hearings 


The need to extend the public meeting in Hull by twelve days 
to accommodate all those who had presentations to make testified to the 
lively debate generated by the Therrien Committee hearings on the 
Extension of Service (CRTC 1980: x). After its consideration of the 
material presented, the Therrien Committee issued a report in July, 
1980, entitled The 1980's: A Decade of Diversity--Broadcasting, 
Satellites, and Pay-TV, which was the first formal document to outline 
a framework for a Northern communication policy. This framework 
represented the broad and general principles underlying the Committee's 
proposed changes in policy regarding extension of service and Northern 


programming. They are important enough to repeat here: 
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Recommendation 1: The CRTC should immediately call for 
license applications for the delivery, in remote and 
underserved areas, of a range of Canadian satellite 
television services that would be attractive to Canadian 
audiences. 


Recommendation 2: As a purely interim measure of an 
experimental nature, the federal government should arrange 
and pay for one composite public service channel of 
alternative entertainment programming to be deliverd by 
satellite to remote and underserved areas as authorized by 
the CRTC. 


Recommendation 3. Immediate action should be taken to ensure 
that the national radio services be made available in all 
parts of Canada as soon as possible. The Committee has 
further concluded that there are some broad principles that 
should govern planning for the extension of broadcasting 
services to remote and underserved areas of Canada and the 
following recommendations embody those principles. 


Recommendation 4. Canada must fulfill its obligation to 
provide opportunity for its native peoples to preserve the 
use of their languages and foster the maintenance and 
development of their own particular cultures through broad- 
casting and other communications. 


Recommendation 5. The extension of broadcasting services to 
northern and remote areas must not rely upon subsidies from 
pay-television. ; 


Recommendation 6. It mst be recognized that residents in 
remote areas may have to contribute to the cost of receiving 
all but the national broadcasting services, and such 
contributions must be kept down to the lowest feasible 
amounts. 


Recommendation 7. Approval for the introduction of any new 
satellite service must take into account the essential need 
to provide, maintain, or expand facilities for community and 
regional services. 


Recommendation 8. Planning for the broadcasting system of 
the future must be flexible enough to accommodate techno- 
logical, legislative, and structural change (CRTC 1980: 3). 


In terms of financing Northern production costs, the Therrien 
Committee suggested that: 

The approved budgets of the CBC and the NFB should 

be supplemented by Parliamentary appropriations to be 

used exclusively for the development and support of 

broadcasting services by and for the native peoples 

of Canada (Recommendation 15. CRTC 1980: 22). 

It also considered the possibility of assistance, such as the donation 
of surplus equipment and training staff, from the private sector of the 
broadcasting industry (ibid.). Federal funding for native 
communication societies, it proposed, should be granted by a single 
federal co-ordinating body rather than the plurality of federal and 
provincial sources such a those which existed at the time. National 
communication societies which have demonstrated their experience and 
determination to organize their own broadcasting undertakings should 
have priority in the allocation of funding and should be given the 
right to negotiate funding arrangement according to their distinct 
needs and circumstances (ibid.: 22). 

In concluding their review of Inuit broadcasting initiatives, 
the Therrien Committee made one final recommendation, which laid the 
foundation for future developments of Inuit broadcasting. 

Consideration should be given to providing financial 

and other support, on the largest feasible scale, to the 

creation of an Inuit broadcasting system to operate a 

network of services available in all Inuit communities 

(Recommendation 18. Ibid.: 24). 

The context had been set. ITC lobbying efforts had been 
fruitful, as had those of TNI.- Operational success of Inuit communi- 


cation projects had convinced federal communication policy-making 


authorities of the capability of Inuit production and administrative 
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staff and of the feasibility of indigenous broadcating undertakings. 
Public and institutional support for an Inuit television network had 


become widespread. 


The Formation of the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation 


In October, 1980, the CRTC acknowledge the Therrien 
recommendations and separated the issues of pay-TV from that of service 
extension. It then proceeded to call for license applications for 
radio and television programming to serve the North (ITC 1976: 1-15). 
ITC responded by filing an application for a network television license 
to operate an Inuit television service. Its application also 
constituted an intervention against other applicants (Valaskakis et al. 
1981: 406). 

On January 14, 1981 (in Ottawa), the ITC appeared for its 
intervention against the CBC's application to establish a second 
television channel, CBC II/Té1é-2. It its submission to the CRTC (ITC, 
December 17, 1980), the ITC had asserted that the CBC had not fulfilled 
its mandate to meet the objectives of the Broadcasting Act and the 
needs of the Northern native population. It further went on to 
maintain “that the North should have one relevant television service 
before othe television channels are brought into Inuit communities” 
(ibid.: 8). It argued for the leasing of a separate channel on the 
satellite to be rented by the CBC which would be solely dedicated to 
Northern service and shared with an Inuit television broadcasting 


corporation. This would resolve the potential difficulty of sharing 
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channel access time three ways (with the CBC's East/West national 
network feed, Northern Service, and the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation) 
should the CRTC approve of its application for a broadcasting network 
license. It informed the CRTC that should the CBC remains intractable 
on this issue, it would be 

forced to consider the introduction of more southern 

English language television channels into our 

communities if it means that we might have shared 

use of a satellite channel for delivery of an Inuit 

television service. We therefore ask the Commission 

to make carriage of Inuit programming a condition of 

any license to serve remote and underserved communities 

where the satellite transmission coverage area of such 

licenses includes Inuit communities (ibid.: 9)4 
As a condition of license requested by the ITC, it suggested the 
provision of some financial support ("a significant contribution") to 
Inuit program production (ibid: 12). 

In its reply to the CRTC issued a license for an Inuit 
television broadcasting network to be incorporated under the name Inuit 
Broadcasting Corporation (ibid.: 408). In rejecting the ITC's proposal 
to fund Northern television through revenues of pay-TV, however, the 
CRTC had challenged the ITC to develop other means of financing their 
undertaking. The outcome of its dilemma was the ITC's proposition to 
designate communications as a topic for negotiation under Land Claims 
(ibid.: 409). This approach, it surmised, would ensure long-term 
funding through an eventual land claims settlement. 

Treasury Board approval of ITC's funding submission was made 
public in July 1, 1981. The ITC and the TNI received 3.9 million 


dollars to sustain Inuit television service, initiated through the 


Naalakvik II and Inukshuk projects for an interim period of two years 
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until such time as a Land Claims settlement had been finalized (ibid.). 
Following this, a founding meeting was held at Baker Lake to establish 
a national Inuit broadcasting network through the incorporatin of the 
Inuit Broadcasting Coporation (IBC). The IBC, which became an 
independent entity at this point, located its headquarters at Ottawa, 
in close proximity to government agencies for information access and 
negotiations purposes. The ITC's Board of Directors includes 
representatives from all Inuit regions across Canada, including 
Labrador. 

In 1981, a Northern uplink was installed in Frobisher Bay and 
it became operational on January 11, 1982 when the Inuit Broadasting 
Corporation officialy launched its programming service (Kendall 
Lougheed, telephone interview: August 2, 1982). The IBC presently 
broadcasts four hours per week; one hour on Saturday mornings and one 
half-hour per night at midnight. It hopes to produce ten hours per 
week by April, 1983, but satisfactory scheduling of appropriate hours 
is still to be finalized with the CBC. To date, relegation to times 
after the CBC's East/West network schedule is terminated has creted 
some dissatisfaction. Present Inuit communication goals include the 
Inuit Broadcasting Corporation's intention to ensure fully operational 


production studios in all of its regions. 


Conclusion 
The contention of this paper has been that Inuit community 


groups have participated in a policy development process through self- 
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organizing communiction projects. These communication projects, in 
turn, have played a role in breaking down institutional barriers 
between federal communication agencies and the Inuit. Through media 
projects, federal/Inuit interaction was initiated, Inuit 
inter-community communication was facilitated, a technological 
knowledge base was accumulated, and viable forms of communications were 
explored in accordance withe Inuit priorities. In the process of 
expanding existing knowledge about the uses of media in the North 
through the vehicle of the communication project, the Inuit were able 
to affect the policy debates and decision taking place within the CRTGC 


regulatory body. 


Author's Note. 

On March 1, 1983, Mr. Francis Fox, Minister of 
Communications, announced a new communication policy in which private 
ownership of earth stations was made legal. The new policy suggests a 
Liberal government switch from a cultural to an economic or entre- 
preneurial focus in response to an expanding Canadian telecommunica- 
tions technology. With no regulatory framework left to ensure a 
minimum of Canadian cultural content, it is likely that the North will 
soon become inundated with program signals from U.S. satellites. In 
the context of this new policy, the future role of communication 
projects, as well as that of the IBC, in maintaining Inuit culture and 


langauge will be even more important than it has been historically. 
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APPENDIX I 

To facilitate the readers’ overall grasp of the historical 
complexity of Northern communication policy development, a chart 
entitled A Chronology of Critical Events in the Development of Inuit 
Broadcasting has been prepared to highlight the interrelationship 
between the introduction of new technology, native political 
developments, the federal political and regulatory environment and the 
implementation of broadcasting undertakings in the North. This chart 
will, hopefull, make visible the synergistic interaction of all those 
events which converged in the establishment of a policy framework in 
support of indigenous broadcasting initiatives. A key (Appendix II), 


accompanying th Chart will explain the abbreviations used. 


PLACE CHART ENTITLED: A CHRONOLOGY OF CRITICAL EVENTS IN THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF INUIT BROADCASTING here please. 


APPENDIX II 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS USED ON CHART 


ACP Accelerated Coverage Plan 

AMCS Alberta Native Communications Society 

CBC Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

CRC Communication Research Centre 

CRTC Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 
originally known as the Canadian Radio and Television 
Commission 

DIAND Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 

DIAMA Department of Indian and Northern Affairs 

DOC Department of Communications 

FCP Frontier Coverage Package 

Fed. Federal government 

GHz Giahertz 

HF High Frequency 

IBC Inuit Broadcasting Corporation 

ITC Inuit Tapirisat of Cnada 

NABET National Association of Broadcasting Engineers and 
Technicians 

NBP Northern Broadcasting Plan 

NFB National Film Board of Canada 

NPP Northern Pilot project 

NQIA Northern Quebec Inuit Associatin 

PIC-TV Pon Inlet Community Television 

TNI Taqramiut Nipingat Inc. 

VTR Videotape recording 


Accelerated Coverage Plan: a technical program, approved by Cabinet in 
April, 1974, and designed to extend CBC Service to Northern 

communities with a minimum population of 500. Cabinet appropriated 
$25. million to support this $50. million programs; the other $25. 


million was supplied by the CBC. 
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Frontier Coverage Package: a temporary, pre-satellite television 
package service, designed by the CBC in a response to business and 
administrative pressures for a Northern television service. It 
consisted of four hours of pre-recorded programming circulated through 
to the North on VTR on a one to four week delay basis for playback over 
local television transmitters. The service began in 1967 and was 
functional until live satellite broadcasts were made available to the 


North in 1972. 


Inuit Tapirisat of Canada: literally means “Inuit becoming united". 
Inuit Brotherhood of Canada, "a non-profit organization founded in 1971 
by a committee of Inuit to provide an avenue for Inuit in the Arctic to 
speak with a united voice. The organization is run by a 12-position 
Board of Directors which includes representation from six regional 
associations. The executive are elected in a general election in which 
all Canadian Inuit are eligible voters. Regional Inuit Associations 
operate with considerable autonomy, but ITC is actively involved in 
providing effective options and services which relate to Inuit culture, 
language, identity, and lifestyle across the North. One of ITC's 
organizational aims is to improve communications ‘aii Inuit 


communities" (Valaskakis et al 1981: 128). 


Taqramiut Nipingat Inc.: Inuit communications society of Northern 


Quebec which began in 1974 under the direction of Josepi Padlayat. 
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Notes 


1 Although reference has been made to the approval in 1974 of a 
federal communication policy for the Northwest and Yukon Territories, 
in the context of correspondence to the ITC (April 1, 1978), neither 
the policy itself nor the underlying assumptions from which it evolved 
have ever been made public. Its approval was mentioned in letters from 
the Minister of Communications in support of the Inukshuk Project 

(ITC: Feb. 1981) or (Roth 1982: 24). Other than the Accelerated 
Coverage Plan, research indicates that no systematic communication 
policy was every clarified to the public. 


2 The Therrien Committee set two critical precedents in government 
policy-making patterns: a. It was the first CRTC committee ever to 
include an Inuk as a member in full-standing, and b.- The committee 
agreed to conduct a hearing in Baker Lake, NWT, for the first time 
ever, in order to gain information and insight from observation of the 
social context. 


3 The CBC Northern Service has, since its formation, been saddled 
with budget constraints. The directors of the Service have argued, 
without success, for money for native programming since the early 
seventies. 


* See Valaskakis, Robbins, and Wilson: “The Inukshuk Anik B Project: 
An Assessment.” (1981) for an example. 


5 It is not the intention of the author to elucidate the details of 
these projects here. They are catalogued in this paper mainly to 
inform the reader of where they fit into the framework of communication 
project types. For more details on the actual projects, see Roth, 
Lorna- The Role of Communication Projects in the Formation of a 
Communication Policy for the North. MA Thesis. Montreal: McGill 
University, 1982. 
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A Chronology of Critical Events in the Development of Inuit Broadcasting 


YELLOWKNIFE CBC 
SUB-REGIONAL 


ANIK C LAUNCHING 


PRODUCTION CENTRE (16 CHANNELS IN 
1S ESTABLISHED wasn mee 


) For REGIONAL PRODUCTION 


CBC/TELESAT SIGN 
CONTRACT 


ACP IS ANNOUNCED BY 
SECRETARY OF STATE 


HERMES SATELLITE 1S 
LAUNCHED 


ANIK A-1 1S LAUNCHED 
(12 CHANNELS IN 6/4 GHZ) 


COC RECEIVES 25 MILLION 
DOLLARS FOR ACP IMPLEMENTATION 


ANIK A-3 1S LAUNCHED 
(12 CHANNELS IN 6/4 GriZ) 


CENTRE 1S ESTABLISHED IN 
BAKER LAKE | 
TNI'S NAALAKVIK~ 
SATELLITE RADIO PROJECT 
1S APPROVED AND BEGINS 
IN NORTHERN QUEBEC 
TNI'S NAALAKVIK-I] SATELLITE 
TV PROJECT IS ESTABLISHED 
IN NORTHERN QUEBEC 
CABINET APPROVES 
INUKSHUK PROJECT 


NFB/CAPE DORSET 

ANIMATION PROJECT IS 

STARTED - “SIKUSILARMIUT” 
‘ 


ANIK A-2 1S LAUNCHED 
(12 CHANNELS IN 6/4 GHZ) 
iy 


ANIK CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACT 1S 


CBC/BELL COMINTERPHONE 
EXPERIMENT 15 STARTED 
IN RANKIN INLET 


INUKSHUK TECHNICAL 
EXPERIMENTS BEGIN 


Technical 


Developments 


ANCS HERMES "PROVECT 
TRONS TAR” aaa 


ANIK @ SATELLITE 1S Cae couse In” 


LAUNCHED (12 CHANNELS 
IN 6/4 GH2; 6 CHANNELS SiG 
IN 18/12 Gnz) 


FCP'S END CLIVE TV 
VIA ANIK BEGINS) 


INSTALLATION OF ACP 
“SIKUSILARMIUT" ENDS 


1TC RESOLVES LOCAL 
CONTROL OVER ENTRY 
OF NEW TV CHANNELS 
INTO INUIT TERRITORY 


1TC/CBC/FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


ITC INTERVENES AT 
CRTC HEARING FOR 
CBC 11/TELE~2 NETWORK 
LICENSE APPLICATIONS 


NQIA PUBLISHES 
“THE NORTHERNERS” 


ITC PUBLISHES REPORT 
ON COMMUNICATIONS 


YELLOWKNIFE CONFERENCE 


“MAN IN THE NORTH" 


CONFERENCE (TASK FORCE IGLOOLIK REFUSES MEET RE: LACK OF RELEVANT TV 1TC PROPOSES INUIT 
1S ESTABLISHED) CBC TV SERVICE PROGRAMMING; COMMITTEE TV BROADCASTING 
set uP NETWORK 
ITC 1S FOUNDED NUNATS IAKMIUT I 1TC/CBC/ FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT NEGOTIATE 
SHARING OF A DEDICATED 
NORTHERN CHANNEL 


ANIK B® FEASIBILITY 
STUDY RELEASED BY ITC 


1TC SUBMITS PROPOSAL 
FOR ANIK 8 TELEVISION 


INCORPORATES 


“MAN IN THE NORTHY 
STUDY 15 PUBLISHED 


NQIA PROTESTS CBC ' 
INUIT BROADCASTING 


TNL 1S ESTABLISHED 


Political 
Developments 


Indigenous 


PLAN TO EXTEND TV 
SERVICE TO NORTH 


ITC PROPOSES 808 
TV PROGRAMM! Ni 
IN INUKTITUT 


IN NORTHERN QUEBEC 


INUIT SUPPORT ITC 
REGIONAL PRODUCTION 
CENTRE CONCEPT 


it 


! 
PARES 


PROVECT CORPORATION 1S FORMED 


' 
LABRADOR CONFERENCE ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 


1TC “INUKSHUKY 


CTV NETWORK LICENSE IS 
APPROVED BY CRTC) 


ITC APPLIES FOR NETWORK 


PROPOSAL IS 


ANIK B FEASIBILITY 
APPROVED 


sTuby 


TV LICENSE FOR 18C 


CBC APPLIES FOR 
SECOND CHANNEL 
CBC-11/TELE-2 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATION NORTHERN SERVICE 
POLICY FOR NwT/YUKON PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


1S APPROVED BY CABINET CENTRE IS ESTABLISHED 
(NOT MADE PUBLIC) IN RANKIN INLET 
CRTC HEARINGS ON 


CRTC THEARTEN EXTENSION OF SERVICE 
CABINET REJECTS COMMITTEE IS AND PAY=TV TAKE PLACE 
NORTHERN BROAD- FORMED 


saadileaadiia NwT COMMUNE CATION 
pbb reed ben CBC Northern Quebec 
Service commences 


BROADCASTING WHITE vce oot ap tehbonta 


PAPER IS RELEASED 
(SEPARATES CBC FROM PUBLIC . 
TELESAT ACT 1S 


REGULATORY BODY) 
PASSED BY PARLIAMENT 


TELECOMMISSION STUDY 
8CC) 1S PUBLISHED 


FOWLER COMMITTEE 
REPORT 1S FILED 


JOADCASTING ACT 
1S ESTABLISHED 

C@OARD OF BROADCAST 
GOVERNORS) 


NORTHERN PILOT PROVECT 
COMMENCES (71-74) 


FRONTIER COVERAGE 
PACKAGE PLANNING 
1S STARTED 


TELECOMMISSION STUDY 
is ORGANI IED 


CBC NORTHERN FCP'S ARE STARTED 


SERVICE IS 
ESTABLISHED 


THRONE SPEECH 
ANNOUNCES ACP 


NEW BROADCASTING ACT 
BECOMES LAW CESTABLISHES CRTC APPOINTS COMMITTEE 
CABINET APPROVES OF INQUIRY INTO NATIONAL 


crtc) 
cac's acp BROADCASTING SERVICE INTERDEPARTMENTAL 


COMMITTEE IS FORMED 
TO STUDY NATIVE Tv 
PRODUCTION CENTRE 
EASIBILITY 


FIRST NORTHERN 
BROADCASTING PLAN NFB CONFERENCE DOC AND CRC HOLD 
ANIK B INFORMATION 


MIT ON THE NORTH 
18 Suet Teo antine 


WHITE PAPER ON SECRETARY OF stat mi 

SATELLITES 1S E's 

RELEASED POSAL TO CREATE 
NATIVE COMMUNICATION 
SOCIETIES 


DLAND'S NORTHERN 


ELLOWKNIFE CONFERENCE 
POLICIES ARE DEFINec GPTEttO 


THERRIEN COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 1S PUBLISHED 
(0C ANNOUNCES CNATIVE CONTROL 1S 
19-MONTH ADVOCATED) 
EXTENSION OF NORTHERN SUPPORT 
ANIK B PROGRAM ROGRAM 1S ESTABLISHED 


Developments 


and Regulatory 


Federal Political 


INUKSMUK BROADCASTING 
EXPERIMENTS BEGIN IN 
wT 


PIC-TV PROJECT 1S 
ESTABLISHED 


LA RONGE COMMUNITY 
TV PROJECT COMMENCES 
(74-73) 


MAALAKVIK-11 BROADCASTING 
EXPERIMENTS BEGIN IN 
NORTHERN QUEBEC 


NORTHERN SERVICE 
GRANTED SPECIAL FUNDS 
FROM CBC TO COVER BERGER 
INQUIRY IN NWT 


CBC/NFB SUPPORT NATIVE 
BROADCASTING UNDERTAKING 
AT NFB CONFERENCE 


FIRST NUNATSIAKMIUT 
JADCASTS OVER CBC 
WORTHERN SERVICE 


CBC NORTHERN SERVICE 
1S ESTABLISHED (TAKES 
OVER MILITARY ANO 
COMMUNITY RADIO IN 
WORTH) 


\C NORTHERN SERVICE 
QUEST FOR NATIVE 

ROGRAMMING BUDGET IS 
REFUSED BY CABINET 


FCP'S END/ LIVE TV 
VIA ANIK BEGINS 


POND INLET COMMUNITY 
RADIO BEGINS (PIRATE 
STATION) 


FIRST FCP'S STARTED 


INUIT BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION BEGINS 
TELEVISION BROADCASTS 
OVER CBC NORTHERN 
SERVICE 


MOLLINGER UNGAVA TRANSPORT 
ISSUED TV LICENSE (PRIVATE 
STATION) 


PROVISION IS MADE FOR 
1$ MINUTE INUKTITUT TV 
PROGRAM "TARQRAVUT™ 

(CBC SHORTWAVE STAFF) 


FIRST INUIT SHORTWAVE 
RADIO BROADCASTS 


Undertakings 


Broadcasting 
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Longitudinal Influence of Satellite Television 
on Canadian Inuit Adolescents 
* 


by Gary 0. Coldevin and Thomas C. Wilson 

The Canadian Eastern Arctic provides unique 
research possibilities for those interested in examining 
the progressive socio-cultural influences of commercial 
television, intended primarily for main-stream Canadian 
and American audiences, upon transitional Inuit 
communities. Network television services and notably 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) are 
currently available to even the smallest communities if 
they chose to accept it. Most have, although the 
majority only recently (ca. 1979-80). The most famous 
example upon which the current study is built, Frobisher 
Bay, has had direct CBC service since the Spring of 
1973, via the deployment of the ANIK satellites. 

As well as being a uniquely television- 
saturated community, Frobisher Bay also houses the 
regional high school. Inuit students come from all 
sectors of the Eastern Arctic to attend this school and 
to interact with local Frobisher Bay students who 
include Inuit as well as Euro-Canadian residents. The 


Gary O. Coldevin is a Professor and Thomas C. 
Wilson is a Ph.D. student in the Graduate Program in 
Educational Technology, Concordia University, Montreal. 
The funding for this study was provided jointly by the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission and Concordia 
University. 
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community thus serves as an excellent venue to assess 
the longitudinal influences of southern commercial 
television upon Inuit adolescents and to simultaneously 
contrast the findings with a sample of Euro-Canadian 
students exposed to the same communication environment. 
Our time series analysis is concerned with the 
effects of satellite television on Inuit adolescents - 
as opposed to adults - for a number of reasons. The 
primary factor is attributed to the belief of the Inuit 
"Elders" that the major influences of television are 
felt among the children and they view it as a serious 
threat to the continued preservation of their language 
and culture (4). There is some empirical support for 
these assertions. Baseline data collected during the 
Autumn of 1974 for the current study with Inuit high 
school students were contrasted with those gathered from 
their faapective heads of household. The seemingly 
deleterious effects of viewing the cultural "output" of 
the dominant Southern society for one and one-half years 
included a significant gap between parents and 
adolescents in terms of "accepted" peer group language, 
role models, occupational preferences, desired working 
locations (south versus north), and travel aspirations. 
It was concluded that the main “early” efbecka of 
television were on the youth who are internalizing a way 


of life that is remarkably different from the recent 
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past of the parents (1,2). The present study conducted 
during November, 1980 sought to examine the longitudinal 
character of this phenomenon in the six-year period 
following the initial sampling. 

One of the most striking changes since 1974 
was the increase in television signals available to 
viewers in Frobisher Bay. In addition to the already- 
chronicled CBC Northern Service which offers the total 
range of “southern” network programming "approximately 
112 hours per week) plus one hour per week of Inuit 
language broadcasts, several other channels compete for 
viewers' attention. Ted Turner's “Super Station", WTBS 
in Atlanta, Georgia, is received directly from the 
satellite by those who have the necessary receiving 
dishes. Similarly, "Home Box Office" out of Chicago 
brings all the latest movies into the community. On a 
semi-private level a local entrepreneur broadcasts 
movies and features which one may receive for the price 
of a de-scrambler unit. 

The most interesting development in television 
in the Arctic, however, has been the establishment of an 
Inuit broadcasting system. Known locally as 


“Inukshuk"! the project began on a one-year experi- 


“Signpost” in the Inuit language 
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mental basis in September, 1980. Its mandate was to 
provide predominately Inuit-language broadcasting out 
of Frobisher Bay via the ANIK-B satellite to five 
Arctic communities (see map). The programming schedule 
included a variety of news, public affairs, and cultural 
topics of specific interest to the northern Native 
population. The fledgling Network was hailed as a 
success and received funding in the Fall of 1981 to 
continue its operation under the new title of Inuit 
Broadcasting Corporation (8). One may consequently 
characterize the array of television programming 
available in Frobisher Bay at the time of the current 


sampling, November, 1980, as very wide indeed. 


Focal Points of Longitudinal Analysis 


As in the baseline television study, the 

primary variables examined included: 

1. Television penetration, most- and least- 
preferred programmes, and preferred 
language of broadcasting; 

2. Knowledge of facts about Canada; 

3. Levels of awareness of international and 
national issues; 

4. Dominant international and national 
information sources; 

5- Socio-economic orientations with respect 
to occupational aspirations, preferred 


employment locations, travel aspirations, 


and evaluation of the Inuit versus the 
Southern lifestyle; 


6. Leisure-time activities. 


Within the television indices section, program 
popularity was assessed by asking respondents to name 
their three favourite and three least favourite shows. 
The preferred language of broadcasting question in turn 
was intended to probe the differential language 
attachments, if any, between Frobisher Bay residents and 
those from the smaller and more isolated Arctic 
settlements. Knowledge of Canadian facts was 
established through a series of seven items dealing with 
Canadian geographical and political structures, while 
international and national issue questions asked for an 
enumeration of contemporary salient problems. Perceived 
dominant information sources for each dimension were 
assessed separately. Socio-economic orientations or 
acculturation levels were established through projected 
preferred occupational aspirations and employment 
locations (Arctic versus urban south), travel aspira- 
tions, and whether or not changes had occurred in the 
original evaluation of the Inuit versus southern 


lifestyle. Finally, subjects were asked to indicate 
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activities most engaged in when not attending school, 
working, or studying, as a measure of predominant 
leisure activities. 

An adatedouat measure in the 1980 sampling 
consisted of a locus-of-control inventory. Locus of 
control is conceived as a descriptor of the perceived 
control one exercizes over one's life. A reliance on 
fate or a feeling that one is powerless to influence 
events and that control resides elsewhere than in the 
self, i.e. a low sense of control over one's destiny, is 
termed “external locus of control". The converse or 
“internal” locus of control implies a perception of 
having control over one's lifestyle and direction. Our 
instrument consisted of eleven items each of which asked 
respondents to choose either an external or internal 
orientation to the issue in question. Patterned after 
Rotter (7), Coleman (3) and Nowicki-Strickland (6), the 
final instrument was adapted for language simplicity, 
following the practice of Lonner and Forbes in Alaska a 
(5). A one-month test-retest reliability of .72 was 
produced with a sample of eighth grade students in 
Montreal, a value comparable to those established by 


both the Rotter and Nowicki-Strickland instruments. 


It was hypothesized that Euro~Canadian 
students would display higher internal locus of control 
scores than either of their Inuit counterpart groups 
from Frobisher Bay or the outlying settlments. Both the 
education system and television signals, for the most 
part, were harmonious with Euro~Canadian cultural values 
and presented no problems with either assimilation 
(education) or acculturation (television). And since 
television had been in Frobisher Bay longer than in the 
smaller settlements, in some of which network service is 
very recent (1980), it was hypothesized that Inuit 
students from Frobisher Bay would have a significantly 
lower internal locus of control than their settlement 
counterparts. This would also have been consistent with 
Lonner and Forbes' (5) finding of “acculturative stress" 
in native children from television villages in Alaska. 

The complete instrument was initially analyzed 
and approved by a panel of teachers in the co~operating 
high school.- The samplings in both surveys were under- 
taken during normal class periods. Copies of the 
questionnaire were available in the Inuit language for 
those having difficulty reading English. About 5% opted 
for this version in the original survey but all selected 


the English copy during the second go~around. 
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The baseline 1974 survey included 190 
subjects; 70 Euro~Canadian, 70 Inuit from Frobisher Bay, 
and 50 Inuit from various Arctic settlements. The 1980 
sampling in turn consisted of 184 subjects made up of 45 
Euro-Canadian, 60 Inuit from Frobisher Bay, and 79 Inuit 
from outlying settlements. The majority of subjects 
were in the 7th to 9th grade category with ages ranging 
from 13 to 19 years. All Inuit students recorded 
speaking, reading, and understanding English, however, 
the proportion of those able to read the Inuit language 
(Inuktitut) was significantly higher among settlement 
students in both surveys than among those in Frobisher 
Bay (88% versus 69% in 1974); 84% versus 63% in 1980). 
And while Inuktitut is the primary language spoken at 
home with their parents (100% in 1974 survey, average of 
89% in 1980), the dominant and “acceptable” peer-group 
language among Inuit students is English (averaging 922 
on both surveys). Only 5% of the Euro-Canadian students 
reported the ability to speak any Inuktitut at all. The 
inclusion of the Euro-Canadians in the sampling was 
particularly fortuitous since they may be said to be 
representative of middle class youth of metropolitain 
Canada- In both surveys they served as a control or 
reference group with which to guage the effects of 


“heavy” versus "light" television exposure upon Inuit 


adolescents. 
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RESULTS © 


TV Penetration, Programme Ratings, and 
Preferred Language for TV Broadcasting 


TV saturation occurred very quickly in 
Frobisher Bay. Within a few months after the avail- 
ability of the satellite service 98% of all households 
were equipped with a television receiver. And from a 
predominance of black and white sets in 1974, 97% of 
Frobisher Bay native students were watching colour 
television in their homes in 1980. One of the early 
victims following the rapid acquisition of television 
receivers in the community was the once-thriving cinema 
which offered new billings four times per week. Some 
two months after the inauguration of the satellite 
service it was to close due to lack of attendance; it 
has not re-opened. 

The most popular for all groups in 1974 was 
“Police Story", followed by "Happy Days” for Euro- 
Canadians, and “Hockey Night in Canada” and “Happy Days” 
respectively for both Inuit groups. This pattern was 
pretty much repeated in 1980 with “Three's Company”, 
“Happy Days", and “Hockey” accounting for the top-rated 
shows among the Inuit samples. “Dallas”, “Three's 


Company", and “Hockey”, respectively, garnered the 
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majority of Euro-Canadian top ratings. Interestingly, 
the Inuit programs generated by the CBC Northern Service 
did not rate a single mention in either survey, with the 
newly-inaugurated “Inukshuk” network meriting only two 
mentions (less than 1%). Given that the least favourite 
programs in both surveys were "public affairs and talk 
shows" and that much of the CBC Inuit and Inukshuk pro- 
gramming was of this nature (news, public affairs, 
interviews), this finding is perhaps justifiable. The 
sustained preference revolves around fast-paced series, 
whether in a police drama, situation comedy, or sports 
format, and this tendency appears uniform across both 
cultural oe and within the two Inuit samples. 
Language preferences for northern broadcast~- 
ing, however, produced significantly different postures 
among all groups for both surveys, and between surveys 
for Frobisher Bay Euro-Canadians and Inuit (Table 1). 
Inuit students from settlements were relatively stable 
across both surveys (Chi-square = .38, df = 1, NSD). 
The Frobisher Bay Inuit students showed the greatest 
change with a 42% shift from an English-only format to a 
mix of Inuit and English (from 37% to 79%). This is 
obviously an idealized preference given the rankings 


accrued to the programs mentioned earlier and reflective 
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of a strengthened desire to see Inuit programming 
approach the style of its top-rated Southern 


competitors. 


TABLE 1: Preferred Language for Northern Broadcasting 


1974 
Language ECS ISF Iss 
: % % 
English 93 63 46 x? = 32.5 
df = 2 
English & 7 37 54 p < 001 
Inuktitut 
1980 
English 80 21 41 x2 = 36.2 
df = 2 
English & 20 79 59 p . -O001 
Inuktitut 


NOTE: In this table and those which follow 
"ECS" denotes Euro-Canadian Students, “ISF", 
Inuit Students-Frobisher Bay, and "ISS", 
Inuit Students-Settlements. "“ISF" in turn 
signficies the “Heavy” Television Exposure 
native group, and "ISS", the “Light” 
Television Exposure native group. 


Knowledge of Facts About Canada 


International and National Awareness 
Knowledge of Facts about Canada was assessed by 
asking respondents to identify the Prime Minister, number of 
Provinces, three main political parties, political party in 


power, Capital cities of Canada and the Northwest Territories, 
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and Canada's two official languages. Out of a maximum score 
of seven, Table 2 shows that while the Euro-Canadian values 
were significantly higher than Inuit groups on both surveys, 
only the Inuit Settlement group showed a significant gain 
between surveys. Frobisher Bay Inuit recorded identical 


scores in both instances. 


Table 2: Knowledge of Facts About Canada 


(Xx Score) 
1974 1980 
EcS  ISF 8s ECs ISF 18s 
6.10 4.33 3.96 6.58 4.33 5-86 
ECS Sig. 4 Than ISF & ISS ECS Sig.< Than ISF & ISS 
NSD Between ISF & ISS Iss Sig-¢ Than ISF 


A similar reversal of the Frobisher Bay Inuit 
students' dominance over their Settlement counterparts in 
1974 occurred with regard to identifying salient inter- 
national and national issues in 1980 (Tables 3 and 4). 
Indeed, the Frobisher Bay Inuit scores indicate a significant 
drop in levels of awareness on both dimensions between the 
two surveys. This may have stemmed in large part from the 


original tendency of Frobisher Bay students to watch all 
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programming including news and information when television 
was first introduced to the community. After a period of 
habituation they developed much more selective viewing 
patterns with a concentration on fast-paced drama and 
sit-coms.- This observation is supported by the diminished 
importance of television as the perceived major source of 
information for both international and national issues 


between the two surveys (Tables 5 and 6). 


Table 3: Awareness of International Issues 


19744 1980? 


ECS ISF Iss ECS ISF ISS 


Response Category y 4 % % y 4 2 x 
Don't Know/Uniquely Local --- 13 28 4 45 23 
Issues Identified 
International Issues 100 87 72 96 55 77 
Identified 


8ECS Sig-€ Than ISF & ISS; ISF Sig-< Than ISS 
ECS Sig.< Than ISF & ISS; ISS Sig.< Than ISF 


Table 4: 


Response Category 


Don't Know/ 
Issues Ide 


National Is 
Identified 


Uniquely Local 
ntified 


sues 


19744 
ECS ISF 
er 
--- 16 
100 84 
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Awareness of National Issues 


1980> 

cs ISF 
Z a 
4 60 
96 40 
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LZ 


ECS Sig. 


ECS Sig. 


Than ISF & ISS 
Than ISF & ISS; 


ISs Sig. 


Than ISF 


Table 5: 


Rank Order 


Issues 


ECS(%) 


Television(86) 


Press(5) 
Family(4) 
Radio(3) 


Teachers(1) 


Textbooks(1) 


ECS(%) 
Television(31) 
Radio(18) 
Teachers(18) 
Press(17) 
Family(5) 
Friends(2) 
Textbooks(2) 


Other(7) 


1974 


ISF(2) 
Television(56) 
Family(16) 
Church(8) 
Teachers(6) 
Radio(6) 
Friends(6) 


Press(2) 


1980 

ISF(2) 
Television(21) 
Church(18) 
Family(17) 
Radio(12) 
Friends(11) 
Press(7) 
Teachers(7) 


Other(7) 


Dominant Sources for Awareness of International 


Iss(%) 
Television(54) 
Family(14) 
Church(10) 
Friends(10) 
Radio(4) 
Teachers(4) 
Press(2) 


Textbooks(2) 


Iss(%) 
Television(29) 
Radio(15) 
Teachers(15) 
Press(13) 
Friends(11) 
Family(6) 
Books(3) 


Other(8) 
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Table 6: 


Rank Order 


i 
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Dominant Sources for Awareness of National Issues 


ECS(2) 


Television(87) 
Family(6) 
Press(4) 


Teachers(3) 


ECS(%) 
Television( 36) 
Radio(21) 
Press(20) 
Teachers(17) 
Family/Friends(2) 


Other(4) 


1974 


ISF(%) 
Television(48) 
Radio(13) 
Family(12) 
Teachers(10) 
Church(5) 
Press(4) 
Books/Novels(4) 


Friends(4) 


Television(23) 
Church(14) 
Radio(13) 
Family(12) 
Press(1l) 
Teachers(11) 
Friends(6) 


Other(10) 


ISS(%) 


Television(46) 
Family(16) 
Radio(14) 
Friends(8) 
Church(8) 
Press(6) 


Teachers(2) 


ISS(Z) 


Television(32) 
Radio(15) 
Teachers(14) 
Friends(12) 
Press(9) 
Family(7) 


Other(11) 
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When settlement students first arrive in Frobisher 
Bay they also display the same characteristics of "new" 
viewers in being relatively non-selective and interested in 
all television programming, including news and news 
Magazines. It should also be noted that they come from 
communities where radio has been the only constant daily 
source of information about the nation and the world, much of 
it broadcast by the CBC northern radio service in Inuktitut. 
Local or community radio has also become popular and 
widespread during the period between 1974 and 1980. The 
reliance upon radio as a major information source among 
settlement students appears to be partially sustained after 
arrival in Frobisher Bay since this medium is ranked as the 
second most important, following television, for identifica- 
tion of international and national issues. Interestingly, a 
similar pattern is evident among the Euro-Canadian sample. 
Their reliance on television also declined dramatically, with 
radio assuming an increased importance. 
Acculturation Patterns 

Occupational aspirations among the students reveal 
the possible perceptions that each ethnic group may have of 
its own social mobility. Respondents were asked what they 
thought would be the most interesting job(s) to have upon 


leaving school. The more interesting comparison was the 
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tendency of both Inuit groups to opt for about 32% profes- 
sional occupations as opposed to 70% of the Euro-Canadians 
(Table 7). These results are not surprising given the models 
that each of the groups has around them and those that are 
presented on television. Most of the parents of the Euro- 
Canadian students in the community occupy professional or 
managerial positions. By contrast the parents of both Inuit 
samples are usually hunters and trappers. Those that do have 


jobs work at either blue or white collar positions. 


Table 7: Occupational Aspirations 


1974 
ECS Isr iss 
Category % y 4 y 4 
Professional 70 33 30 
White Collar 17 24 26 xX? = 28.3 
df =4 
Blue Collar 13 43 44 p < -001 
1980 
Professional 69 31 33 
White Collar 7 41 21K" ‘ie 26.58 
df =4 
Blue Collar 24 28 46 p < -001 
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Also of considerable interest in this section of 
the instrument was a question which asked the respondents 
where they would prefer to work. A significant proportion 
(37%) of the 1980 television town Inuit adolescents indicated 
preferred employment locations to be in southern Canada 
(Table 8). This was somewhat attenuated from the 1974 survey 
(47% preferred southern locations) but is still considerably 
higher than the stance taken by settlement students on both 
surveys (73% and 74% respectively preferring Northern Arctic 
work locations). And, when asked where they would live if 
they could choose any location in the world a majority of the 
Frobisher Bay Inuit (55%) indicated a southern location. The 
settlement students were more evenly split between the south 


and the north. 


Table 8: Preferred Employment Locations 


1974 
ECS ISF Iss 
Location y 4 y 4 % 
Arctic Centre 1 53 74 x2 5 72.6 
df +2 
Urban South 99 47 26 p << .001 
1980 | 
Arctic Centre 13 63 73 x2 = 44.1 
df = 2 


Urban South 87 37 27p <  -001 
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Although the 1974 surveys discerned differences in 
travel aspirations between television and non-television 
groups, there is no significant difference among Inuit groups 
in the 1980 survey (Table 9). This was primarily due to a 
reduction of Frobisher Bay students' for a southern or Extra- 
Canadian destination as opposed to a regional Arctic location 
(67% versus 33% respectively). A similar levelling of per- 
ception appears to occur in that both Inuit groups hold the 
same opinions as to the relative merit of the Inuit lifestyle 
versus that in the south, as in fact do the Euro-Canadians 
(Table 10). One might attribute this levelling tendency to 
television's property of displaying the problems of life in 
the South that are also troublesome in the North. 


Table 9: Travel Aspirations 


1974 
ECS ISF Iss 
Destination % % % 
Regional 2 10 22 x* = 9.8 
Arctic df = 2 
p < -O1 
Southern or 98 90 78 
Outside Canada 
1980 
Regional G 33 20 x2 = 13.1 
Arctic qi = 2 
7) = -001 
Southern or 96 67 80 


Outside Canada 
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Table 10: Rating of Inuit Versus Southern Life Style 


1974 
ECS ISF Iss 
Rating PA ke % 
Inuit Better 14 L7 26 
Inuit Worse 53 19 6 x2 = 37 a7 
df = 4 
No Difference 33 64 68 p< -001 
1980 
Inuit Better 20 39 36 
Inuit Worse 31 23 25 x2 = 4.5 
df = - 4 
No Difference 49 38 39 N.S.D. 


Leisure Activities 

When students were asked to indicate their primary 
out-of-school activities, highly interesting differences 
were revealed between the two surveys (Table 11). Television 
was the one most frequently-cited activity for all three 
groups on both samplings, but its frequency in 1980 was less 
than half that mentioned in 1974. The novelty effects 
associated with the introduction of television thus appear 
diminished during the six-year interval. The gap in tele- 
vision is largely taken up with a resurgence of more tradi- 
tional pursuits such as hunting, fishing, arts and crafts, 
sewing, particularly among the settlement students who cite 
these activities collectively more than television viewing. 
Settlement students' radio listening is also greater than 


either of the Frobisher Bay groups, a behaviour pattern we 
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noted earlier when they listed this medium as the second most 


important source of information on Canada and the world. The 


prominence of radio is expected to lessen, 


at least 


initially, as television becomes more prominent in the 


smaller communities. 


Table 11: Primary Leisure Activities 


Activity 
TV Viewing 


Radio Listening 
Reading Books 


Reading Press 


Engaging in Hobbies 


TV Viewing 

Radio Listening 
Reading Books 
Reading Press 
Engaging in Hobbies 
Hunting or Fishing 
Sewing 


Sports 


1980 


46 


22 


11 


13 


14 
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Locus of Control 

Table 12 shows the means for each group on the 
locus-of-control variable. The scores on each of the eleven 
items of the instrument were summed on a scale of 
internality. A one-way ANOVA revealed significant 
differences among the three groups (F 2, 181 = 14.85, 
p<-001) and a subsequent Newman-Keuls multiple-means 
comparison test showed that the internal-locus~-of-control 
accued to the Euro-Canadians was signficantly higher than 
either of those of the two Inuit groups. Settlement 
students, however, were significantly more "internal" in 
their locus of control than their Frobisher Bay counterparts. 
No differences were uncovered in scores as a result of the 
sex or age of subjects. The data thus supported the 
hypotheses generated. The level of diminished internal 
locus~of-control scores among the Inuit students appears to 
be directly related to the amount of television exposure. 
This process is likely to continue, given the current 
television menu available, until such time as a “modern” 


cognitive framework has emerged among the youth. 
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Table 12: Internal Locus of Control Comparisons 


(Xx Score) 
ECS ISF Iss 
8.47 6.65 7.29 


ECS Sig. Than LSF & ISS 
ISs Sig. Than ISF 


Conclusions and Discussion 
The major findings of the study, with a focus 
on the heavy exposure "television town" Inuit adolescents, 


may be summarized as follows: 


1. Television penetration is virtually 
complete in the community with 97% of the television sets 
in colour. Fast-paced series whether in drama, sit-com 
or sports format are uniformly rated as the most popular 
programs. A local Inuit network (Inukshuk) was scarcely 
mentioned in favourite program choices, possibly because 
much of its output was of a “public affairs" or "talk 
show" format; these categories received the majority of 
least favourite program nominations. Language 
preferences for TV broadcasting switched dramatically 
between the two surveys from an initial majority 
preference for English only to a mix of English and 
Inuktitut. 


2. No gain was recorded in knowledge of facts 
about Canada, while a drop occurred in levels of 
awareness of international and national affairs. 


3. Television remained the number-one source 
of international and national cognitions, but appears to 
have lost much of its original utility. 
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4. Acculturation levels toward Euro-Canadian 
structures remain high but are accentuated somewhat in 
travel aspirations, preferred working locations, and 
rating of the Inuit versus the southern lifestyle. The 
majority of TV town respondents also named the south as 
their preferred living location. No changes occurred in 
orientations toward professional employment roles. 

5. Television remained the primary leisure 
activity but is predominance appears to have declined by 
approximately 50% since its introduciton to the 
community. Arts and crafts, hunting and fishing, and 
sewing appear somewhat revitalized. 

6. Television-town Inuit adolescents internal 
locus-of-control scores are significantly lower than 
those of their Euro-Canadian and settlement Inuit class- 
mates. 

The novelty effects of television observed 
during the first round of sampling in 1974 thus appear to 
have been considerably dissipated. Its effects on 
cognitive gains of knowledge of facts about Canada and 
international and national issues appear particularly 
limited. Television's main longitudinal influence has 
been in maintaining acculturation levels toward Euro- 
Canadian structures and in undermining the Inuit 
adolescents' internal locus of control. These data 
further suggest that television has remained a 
significant generational cleavage in separating Inuit 
youth from their elders in terms of language and cultural 
preference. Most disturbing is the finding that 
television appears to have substantially contributed to 


weakening their perceived ability to control their own 


lifestyle and destiny. 
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The results of the present study cannot be 
isolated from the fledgling Inukshuk Television project. 
The driving force behind the project was a desire to re- 
enforce the Inuit culture perceived as being under attack 
from the south (8). The most powerful influence in a 
succession of outside influences to have impinged upon 
the Eastern Arctic prior to television was the educa- 
tional system. And with the arrival of satellite 
television, an array of culturally dissonant material was 
presented to a people who had only the most peripheral 
concern with it. School became the most common non- 
leisure activity for children and television the most 
common out-of-school past-time. The effect of such a 
configuration on a culture that is at once unique, and, 
as is common with all such remaining indigenous cultures, 
one generation from extinction, must generate concern. 

As of this writing few communities in the Canadian north 
remain television free and the recent licensing of cable 
TV distributors to operate in the Arctic will add to the 
expansion of potential commercial television services as 
long as suppliers can count on their profitability. In 
as much as this seems assured, the inflow of Southern 
culture will continue unabated for some time. 

Inuit-produced television might do much to 


reverse the negative effects associated with this 
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process, but the primary problem remains with the 
production quality of Southern, satellite television 
versus that which might be produced locally and for local 
consumption. Thus while Frobisher Bay Inuit youth 
express an interest in having more programming concerned 
with native culture and lifestyle (20% of 1980 sample) 
presented in a mix of Inuktitut and English (79%), the 
results from the Inukshuk Project - at least with this 
segment of the population - suggest that this type of 
programming may not be watched unless it approaches the 
production standards of southern-produced dramatic series 
and sit-coms. Similar conditions may prevail for Third- 
world countries currently expanding television program- 
ming to remote, and by extension, more traditional areas. 

The Inuit people of Canada have never had any 
control over the external forces which have spread out 
toward them. Until the last century their most effective 
insulator was geography. The rise of technology brought 
them into direct contact with people from the South. Its 
humanitarian impetus notwithstanding, education served to 
penetrate the cultural insulator and television appears 
to have an analagous effect. Local television in the 
form of the Inukshuk Project was and is a major attempt 
to stem the spin-off effects of an alien culture 


socialization agent. Its role as a cultural refuge, 
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however, depends largely upon its ability to wean young 
viewers away from the visually compelling but for the 
most part irrelevant content designed for a different 
audience. In light of the acculturative forces at work 
in the North, its importance as a source of "equal time” 


cannot be overstated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As a Hudson's Bay clerk and manager, a CYC volunteer, and 
a government development officer in the Eastern, Central and Western 
Arctic, and finally as co-ordinator for the installation of 
Taqramiut Nipingat Inc.'s (TNI) program production unit and 
Nalaakvik project in Arctic Quebec, I realize that my attitudes and 
observations are strongly influenced by experiences at the community 
level. Both are based upon twenty years of working and travelling 
in the Arctic for both government agencies and Native interests. 

This paper suggests that Inuit have adapted and 

“acculturized" communications technology in serve local needs. In 
relation to both past and current use, there appears to be a pattern 
in the utilization of communications technology that focuses on its 
practical, rather than creative, application. Both the oldest 
innovation, syllabic writing, and early utilization of television 
broadcasting facilities tend to bear this out. Because northern 
television operated and controlled by Inuit is still in a 
developmental phase, conclusions about its full use and impact are 
presumptuous. This paper offers observations that might provide 
directions for consideration when more concrete results of the Inuit 
television projects and the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation can be 


assessed. 


Until the early 1970's, electronic communication in the 
Canadian Arctic was dominated by non~Inuit, representing religous, 
government, and trading agencies located in northern communities. 
Before the introduction of community radio and telephone services 
within the settlements, radio communication existed under two 
general categories; in the maintenance of government weather 
stations and military radar sites, and in the operation of two-way 


HF radio transmitters used in the communities by the missions and 


trading posts to exchange information with colleagues in neighboring 


settlements. 
The first category provided a warning system against 
potential air attacks or invasions from the Soviet Union and 


forwarded weather conditions and information relevant to northern 


transporation to southern centers. DEW line sites and Department of 


Transport (now MOT) facilities were exclusively manned by southern 
operators and technicians. Inuit were hired for janitorial and 
other manual labour. 

These government facilities did not priorize community 
service. They were and often remain located in areas not occupied 
or frequented by Inuit. Examples include the weather stations at 
Eureka and Alert. However, weather and defence installations 
located near Inuit communities or camps, have made communications 
facilities available in the event of emergencies requiring outside 
medical assistance and mercy flights. In Arctic Quebec, only three 


Inuit communities (Great Whale River, Inukjuak and Fort Chimo) have 
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have ministry of Transport radio and meteorological stations. In 
these settlements, contact with the South was maintained 
continuously and other agencies were able to have radio messages 
sent directly to their southern headquarters. In Arctic Quebec 
communities without access to MOT installations, the Hudson's Bay 
Company posts were equipped with HF radio transmitters. These had 
a channel for contacting othe HBC posts and a second channel to 
broadcast telegrams and weather conditions at regular times to one 
of the MOT stations. 

The Roman Catholic and some Anglican missions were also 
equipped with two way radios. These were used by the clergy to 
communicate regularly with their colleagues in neighbouring 
settlements. The mission radios were the most accessible to the 
Inuit, who would gather at the missions at “sched" time (usually in 
the evening) and exchange messages with distant friends and 
relatives, often speaking to them directly. The frequencies used 
for these broadcasts came in clearly on the shortwave band of most 
ordinary broadcast radios because of the closeness of the 
transmitter to the community, and it was therefore possible to 
listen to "the fathers' sched" at home. 

Early telephones were introduced into Arctic Quebec 
communities at different times, depending upon the motivation and 
ingenuity of one of the established local agencies. In Sugluk, the 


first telephoens were installed in the late 1950's by the Roman 
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Catholic missionary. These linked the mission with the Federal 
government administrator's office, the clinic, and the HBC. As 
permanent houses became available to the local Inuit, some also 
acquired telephones of the old~style 'magneto' type, operated by a 
crank instead of a dial. Because this was a party line system, and 
a telephone 'number' was a series of rings, long and short combined 
and transmitted simultaneously over every instrument, it was 
understood that information passed over them was public. One 
prolonged ring meant that an announcement of community interest was 
imminent ~ the arrival of an airplane, for example, or word from the 
local postmaster (the priest) that mail had been sorted and could be 
picked up. It was in this manner that, in 1963, the community of 
Sugluk learned from the government administrator who owned a 
powerful shortwave radio, about the assassination of American 
President John Kennedy. Other communities had similar systems with 
varying degrees of reliability and consistancy. All were used on 
only a local level. 

Until the launching of the first Anik satellite system a 
decade ago, North~South, two-way conversations were limited to 
a radio telephone arrangement maintained by Bell Telephone. The 
community radio~telephone was on the air only at certain scheduled 
times of the day. All calls were public and were transmitted not 
only within the community to anyone with an ordinary radio in their 
home, but over all of the other radio telephones in the North. Only 
one conversation at a time could be handled by a local operator. 


Operating times were staggered between communities so that each 
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could transmit their traffic in turn. The quality of reception 
varied from good to non-existant and blackout conditions were 
frequent, making dependence on this method of communication with the 
outside world precarious. As with previously mentioned forms of 
communication, this facility was mainly for the convenience of non- 
Inuit representing government, fur trade, and church. However, it 
could be argued that these agencies were for the most part 
established in communities to assist the Inuit and therefore, 
indirectly at least, the service was to Inuit advantage. 

In 1958, the CBC Northern Service was formed to provide 
regular radio broadcasting to northern Canada. CBC northern 
programming originated from studios in Ottawa and Montreal and was 
broadcast over shortwave. Programs were initially made up of news, 
entertainment and public service messages and because broadcasting 
was almost all in either English or French, benefited mainly 
transplanted and transient southerners. Initial Inuttitut broadcast 
began in 1960. Twelve years later only 17% of CBC programming was 
in that language- Programs were still created, produced and 
scheduled for the North from studios in southern Canada. Invit 
themselves had little or no input into programming, even that in 
their own language. 

Possibly the first radio communications network in Arctic 
Quebec established and controlled by Inuit were the two-way radios 
installed in local commuity co-operatives. They were used by the 


co~ops in the same way as earlier radios were used by the HBC and 


missions. Their purpose was the exchange of information relating to 
co~op business. But the facilities were available to the entire 
community and personal messages were also exchanged. With the 
advent of the Anik system and direction dial, long distance 
communication to almost every northern community, the HBC and 
government agencies have discontinued the use of HF radios, and the 
radio ~ telephone system is also obsolete. However, the community 
co~ops still maintain and use the HF radios because they are 
inexpensive to operate and fairly reliable over the relatively 
short distances between communities. 

A final anecdote on early radio in Arctic Quebec. In 
1963, in Sugluk, it was decided to hold a New Year's dance at the 
Roman Catholic mission. The church record player was not working 
properly, and the selection of music limited. Radio reception that 
night from Ivujivik, a little more than 100 miles away, was near 
perfect. A similar celebration was going on there with live music 
provided by a local fiddler, an Inuk famed throughout the region. 
By taping the mission radio microphone directly onto the back of the 
fiddler's instrument, he was able to entertain the revelers in both 
communities over the mission radio for most of the evening. No one 
listened to CBC that night. 

“Communication is at the very heart of a people's 
culture...! 

Unlike syllabic writing, introduced to the Inuit by the 


church as a tool for the study of the Bible and utilized to include 
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almost all other forms of written communication among them, southern 
oriented communication systems were relatively complex in their 
installation and maintenance and were designed to facilitate inter- 
agency exchange-e In addition, after fourteen years of Arctic 
broadcasting CBC Northern Service still consisted of less than 

one fifth Inuttitut programming when the majority of its potential 
contributors and audience were unilingual Inuit. However, this 
indicates that radio broadcasting was still of minimal significance 
among other, more immediate threats to the Inuit cultural survival. 
As long as the majority of Inuit wre unilingual and illiterate, 
radio could not impose itself as a form of cultural manipulation. 
It was regarded as a white man's tool (or indulgence) occasionally 
useful and in a limited form, entertaining. It was not until the 
first complete generation of literate, bilingual Inuit came of age 
in the late 1960's and early 1970's, cut adrift from their own 
traditions and insecure in the ways of the culture that had sought 
to educate them that broadcast media loomed as a potential weapon 
for assimilation and ethnocide. Contrary to the expectations of 
most southern educators, the literate Inuit did not embrace 
assimiliation. Instead literacy and southern exposure increased 
their sensitivity to the implications of the directions that they 
were heading. They focused their efforts on reaffirming their 
cultural identity: facing up to the often painful task of defining 


it in a way compatible with but distinct from the formerly alien and 


now uncomfortably close world that they had inadvertantly become 
dependant on. This entailed the acknowledgement of the accumulated 
benefits of technology to their people, the resistance of the less 
positive aspects of European contact, and a collective determination 
to maintain cultural integrity through the retention of their 
inherent traditions and philosophy. 


“With better communications we would have a better chance 


to control the social changes that are taking place here ..." 2 


«eeWe need to communicate among ourselves, within settlements and 


between settlements...” 3 


Taqramiut Nipingat 

Taqramiut Nipingat Inc. is an Inuit communications 
organization formed as a result of a 1973 study undertaken by the 
Northern Quebec Inuit Association. The study was an attempt to 
examine the serious shortcomings apparent at that time in 
communications available in Northern Quebec. The study took the 
form of extensive interview with Inuit, young and old, living in the 
isolated communities of Arctic Quebec, to determine their 
communications needs. The interviews were published in the book, 
The Northerners and indicated the overwhelming concern for the 
improvement of inter~community communication, and between 
communities and hunters, trappers and fishermen alone and isolated 
for extended periods. Consequently, TNI's first project was to 


establish a link of high quality HF radio transmitters and receivers 
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that would be maintained and operated by the communities. Portable 
HF radios were also made available for loan by the community 
councils to people travelling on the land, so that they could 
contact the settlements while away. 

To meet priority needs TNI began to develop inter~ 
community, two-way radio communication using a system that the Inuit 
had become familiar with since its introduction to their land by the 
government, missions and traders. In 1975, they received a federal 
charter to promote and administer a non-governmental programme of 
support for Inuit communications. 

On a second front, TNI designed and installed low-powered, 
FM radio stations in 13 Arctic Quebec communities. The FM radio 
equipment consisted of turntables, tape~decks, a mixing console and 
the transmitter, and required a minimum amount of space provided by 
the community, which also engaged volunteer operators. The most 
important piece of equipment in each station other than the 
transmitter was inevitably the telphone patch, over which iventeend 
long distance telephone calls could be broadcast. Community 
announcer~operators were volunteers, nearly always Inuit, and 
predominantly unilingual. A large proportion of the broadcast day 
was given over to relaying local messages, with parents asking 
children to phone or come homee- Talk show programs are also popular 
with subjects ranging from local issues to political and cultural 
matters. This type of program was often impromptu, beginning with a 


telephone call and ending with the subject was exhausted, and 
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interspersed with country music and the 'Johnny come home or phone' 
messages. 

In 1978, TNI submitted a proposal to the Quebec and 
federal government calling for the establishment in Sugluk of a 
program production unit, to produce and distribute radio programs in 
Inuttitut on cassette tapes for broadcast over the community FM 
stations. Until that time there was a scarcity of Native language 
programs. An earlier CBC sponsored project at Povungnetuk had 
resulted in about 70 good~quality programs. These were still 
popular and in high demand, but no organization since that time had 
concentrated their efforts on the consistant production of topical, 
educational, or entertaining broadcast material in Inuktitut 
exclusively for the use of community FM stations. 

The Sugluk program production unit was also established to 
meet a second and equally pressing demand for trained Inuit 
producers, editors and announcer~operators. Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1978, TNI acquired and renovated a former government 
low-rental house and converted the building into offices and a radio 
studio. The decision as to the location and use of the building was 
made by the local community council at the request of TNI, and one 
field officer was hired in Ottawa to live in Sugluk and co~ordinate 
the initial stages of the project. Other than technical assistance 
provided in the actual installation of the equipment, the 
renovations and staffing of the program production unit were done 
locally. Later in the project, Inuit from other communites were 


engaged. 
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Early programs were translations of material from southern 
libraries and cultural centers (such as Inuit legends and stories) 
and documentary~style background programs on relevant issues of 
regional concern such as mercury poisoning and land claims). 
Initially the format for taped programs resembled the talk-show and 
interview style broadcasts that typified the community radio shows. 
This was a reflection of the original program production staff's 
prior broadcast experience. Few programs containing dramatic 
content were ever actually produced in the TNI studio, but as the 
staff gained technical experience and confidence, the quality of the 
interview and documentary programs improved. Emphasis was always on 
the taping of the early experiences of elderly Inuit, including 
their descriptions of life in the past and reflections on the 
present. 

An important spin-off of the program production units 
efforts is an impressive accumulation of these tapes catalogued and 
stored in the TNI studio in Sugluk. Tapes of all of the Nalaakvik 
broadcasts later produced by TNI are included in this library and 
provide an authentic and comprehensive examination of the issues and 
concerns of the Inuit in the areas of technology, education, land 
claims, and local government during a period when significant 
changes were affecting their lives. 

Community radio as implemented by Inuit according to their 
own priorities provided a new dimension of their established oral 
tradition, enhancing and strengthening it rather than imposing new 


diversions to their threatened cultural identity. It is significant 
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that prior to being exposed to electronic communication, Inuit 
experienced over seventy years of literacy in a system developed to 
accommodate their own language. They make extensive use of 
syllabics in communicating with each other, and have become world- 
famous in their creative self-expression using stone carving and 
print making. Until recently they have not produced any original 
literary or dramatic works, novels or plays. 

The early decline of oral tradition in the form of 
professional story tellers in the 1920's as observed by Diamond 
Jeness was probably due to pressure by the church at that time. 
Missionaries would have discerned implications of paganism is the 
practise, and in their efforts to discredit shamanism, included 
story telling in a general purge. The tradition may indeed be 
revived via the broadcast media and its survival assured by the 
creation of tape libraries in northern as well as southern centers. 
Project Naalakvik 

Project Naalakvik was basically an experiment proposed and 
implemented by TNI, linking the community radio stations in the area 
of their activity using the Anik and Hermes satellites. Eight 
communities were involved in the experiment. The settlements of 
Fort Chimo, Povungnetuk, Inukjuak, Great Whale and Sugluk were 
served by th Anik satellite, and it was possible to broadcast 
conference calls over the five community radio stations 
simultaneously. The communities of Wakeham Bay, Payne Bay and 


Koartak did not at that time have Anik telephone service, and 


for the period of the experiment, earth stations were installed in 
those places as well as in Sugluk, so that all eight community radio 
stations, linked together by the satellites, formed a radio network 
over which each station could be heard for four hours a day for a 
period of almost three months. 

A staff of seven maintained the broadcasts from the Sugluk 
Program Production Unit. Five of the seven were Inuit directly 
involved in the production and actual broadcasting. Two non~Inuit 
provided technical and administrative assistance as well as 
co~ordination with the TNI Ottawa office. Two technicians were 
employed to install and maintain the stations when required. There 
were 29 Nalaakvik broadcasts, with one additional broadcast over the 
Anik communities early in the new year in which Quebec Premier René 
Levesque was interviewed by community leaders. 

Although all of the Nalaakvik staff were previously 
familiar with broadcasting over the community radios, and three had 
produced a number of programs for the Program Production Unit for 
three months prior to the beginning of the Nalaakvik project, none 
had previously worked under the time and technical limitations 
imposed by a rigidly scheduled broadcasting format. In addition to 
this, announcer~operators from each of the participating communities 
were trained in Sugluk to operate the extra equipment installed in 
their local radio stations for the purpose of the experiment. 
Specialized training was also given to the Sugluk based operators 
and support staff who were responsible for program scheduling as 


well as the linking of the Anik and Hermes satellite systems. 
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The quality of the broadcast signal, although readable, 
was not strong enough to include music or other forms of 
entertainment on the programs. This limitation meant the necessity 
of a talk show format, which depended on the participation of the 
residents of the communities receiving the broadcasts. Weather and 
technical problems combined at times to impede the proper 
maintenance of station equipment, and consequently not all 
broadcasts reached all of the communities. The subsequent success 
of the talk show format indicates a certain unity and shared concern 
for issues both local and regional. However, Nalaakvik I was not in 
operation for a sufficient length of time for the inevitable 
technical problems. 


eeeThe elders in our communities whom we rely on for 


important decision are living in times that are new and 


strange..."“ 


The Nalaakvik project ended in 1979, but the Sugluk 
Program Production Unit continues to produce and distribute programs 
on cassettes for community FM radio stations. TNI now also produces 
radio programs in Inuttitut for CBC Northern Service. These half~ 
hour shows are broadcast nightly from the CBC Montreal studios. 
Arctic Quebec communities have consistantly rejected CBC television 
service since 1973 because of the lack of original programming in 
Inuttitut and Inuit control of southern programs broadcast to the 


North. 
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Nalaakvik II 

In 1979, TNI began the Nalaakvik II project which brought 
initial TV service to Northern Quebec and the construction in Sugluk 
of a television studio and a Manpower training program to train 
Inuit as television producers and technicians. 

Low powered television transmitters were installed in 
Great Whale, Inukjuak, Sugluk, Fort Chimo and George River. Betamex 
videotape decks were also provided to each of the communities, and 
video taped programs were copied directly from local channels in 
Ottawa and distributed by mail to the communities. Six scheduled 
hours of television per night were provided in this way until the 
training project in Sugluk began producing original Inuttitut 
programming. The television 'package' also provided each community 
with a TV camera which made it possible to broadcast live from the 
local TV studio. 

The first live community broadcast was an Inuktitut 
program of the swearing in ceremony of Sugluk's first mayor and 
municipal council. From this initation, the live TV broadcasting 
facilities were regularly used by council members, community health 
and education officials, and visitors to the community representing 
Inuit organizations to pass on news and information. Invariably 
these programs would include a ‘phone in' talk show segment in which 
community participation was enthusiastic. Inevitably, too, ‘Johnny 
come home' messages were phoned in and announced during these 


television broadcasts. 
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~16- 

The Sugluk council, as well as the community councils in 
other communities receiving television series, controlled the 
scheduling of the programs. There were no broadcasts on evenings 
when community meetings were held and in Sugluk, no broadcasts on 
Sundays, or other church occasions such as funerals. 

Reaction to community television was mixed. In 
communities where live broadcasting could be done, the TV shows 
resembled the talk shows that had been the mainstay of community 
radio. This was partially due to limited operator experience. 
However, it was also partially due to limited operator experience. 
However, it was also a reflection of the communities' previous 
exposure to involvement in radio, and a willingness of the Inuit to 
accept television to the degree that they had access to and could 
control the medium. 

Trainees in the TNI Nalaakvik II program gathered material 
for their initial productions by travelling to other communities and 
video taping interviews with community leaders and elders, 
demonstrations of kayak and sled building, snowhouse construction 
and animal skinning. Shows were also done on local organizations, 
church, sewing and handicraft groups. The material was edited in 
Sugluk and the resulting taped programs were copied and distributed 
to the communities for local broadcast. 

Television as a medium for entertainment or enlightenment, 
is far more disruptive than radio because it demands the viewer's 


total attention. The most discernable change that television 
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brought to small communities like Sugluk was the decrease in 
house~to~house visiting. Primarily, people with no TVs visited the 
homes of those who owned one. Locally produced shows, even the 
early and most amateurish programs, were received enthusiastically 
by all age groups. Reaction to southern programs was most keen from 
the younger, bilingual Inuit, who expressed preferences for the 
various categories of programs in a manner similar to southern 
television viewers. Because local authorities could interrupt or 
curtain TV broadcasting when it was deemed necessary for 

public participation in community events, the actual impact of 
television after the initial novelty and when the coming of spring 
and summer increased outdoor activity, was not as disruptive as 
earlier feared. However, this pertained only to the smaller 
communities of Arctic Quebec, where the entire settlement has some 
form of access to the facilities and a consensus on the scheduling 


limited program time is more easily reached. 


Conclusions 

Television is a critical new medium in the North. Inuit 
have tended until now, to use the medium in a manner similar to that 
of radio: for personal interviews, documentaries, and educational 
type programs that demonstrate a near obsession to record and 
illustrate their past and their traditions. 

Community radio remains an important aspect of settlement 


life for the communication of messages and the personal expression 
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of opinions on local and regional issues. Because of this, it has 
proven to be a unifying force rather than simply a source of 
entertainment. Radio programs have also tended to revive and 
reinforce Inuit oral tradition. 

Technical problems encountered in the operation of radio 
broadcsting can now be resolved largely at the community level. The 
introduction of simplified and lightweight television technology 
indicates this potential, leaving Inuit less dependant on southern 
assistance and better able to control its utilization. This will 
encourage the practical application of new media, a trend that 


mirrors recent Inuit adaptation of communications facilities. 


NOTES 

Proposal ~ A Radio Programme Production Unit, p. 1 
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At midnight on January 11, 1982, the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation 
(IBC) began airing television programs across the Northwest Territories and 
northern Quebec. This modest beginning of the first native broadcasting network 
in North America is a milestone for Canadian Inuit. For almost a decade, Inuit 
Tapirisat of Canada (ITC), Taqramiut Nipingat Inc. (TNI) and other groups have 
worked to make the structure, flow and content of northern communications reflect 
the needs of native northerners. Their work is deeply rooted in an awareness of 
the relationship between communication and control. Inuit know that they have 
been silent partners in the historical process of northern development. They are 
determined to have a strong voice in current changes affecting the North. Their 
efforts relate to a larger debate on the role communications can play in 
development and, on a deeper level, what actually constitutes development. 

Early definitions of development as a process of modernization 
indicated by economic growth, industrialization, urbanization and other factors 
have been soundly challenged in recent years. The contrasting historical 
experiences of centre and marginal economies have redressed the assumption that 
quantititative growth leads to qualitative change. This has clarified the role 
communication can play in economic and cultural domination. Modernization 
campaigns initiated and co-ordinated on a national level have been contrasted 
with the indigeneous, local-level process of participatory or "self-develoment" 
(Rogers 1976). At the same time, the role communications plays in urging the 
interventions of modernization has been contrasted with the specific needs for 
change planned and implemented on a local level. If development is a 


participatory process in which people initiate, design and execute actions 
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after discussion of specific needs, then communications must play a defined role. 
Community-level decision-making, activity and evaluation call for specific forms 
of media which maximize message access, participation and dialogue (Beltan 1980). 
In other words, self-development requires participatory media, technology which 
allow marginal areas to receive and initiate messages and encourages dialogue 
between communities. 

This should not suggest that communications can create participatory 
development. Operating within political and economic realities, techology 
obviously does not erase the marginality of communities or give them the power to 
regulate the changes affecting them. But specific media establish the potential 
for informed and considered local-level inititive and action. They are a 
necessary condition for development which moves toward indigeneous control. 
Northern Communications in Perspective 

Throughout the contact period, non-natives have maintained control of 
social and economic institutions in the North.- Communication modes and 
technologies played an important role as non-native trade goods, technologies and 
techniques changed the lives of Inuit. Change agencies operated largely in the 
English language even when information flow was defined by transportation routes. 
Particularly in the Eastern Arctic, Inuit were effectively excluded from what 
became an English-language knowledge monopoly. As a result, they could neither 
adapt their own intitutions nor participate in those brought North. 

Missionairies introduced syllabic and roman orthogrpahy systems for 


writing the native language in the late 1800's. By 1910, probably 98% of the 
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Inuit in the Eastern Arctic were literate in Inuktitut. But three different 
orthographies meant that dialect differences and regionalization remained 
firmly entrenched even when Inuit could communicate with each other over 
space. At the same time, Inuit did not become functionally literate in 
Inuktitut or English. Before 1972, "fewer than one dozen books have been 
published in Eskimo" (Mayes 1973: 683). Until the 1960's when settlement 
schools become common, Inuit could neither read, write nor fully understand 
English. 

When radio was introduced in the 1920's it provided Inuit with 
neither message access nor participation. Broadcast and HF radio were basic 
to the operation of northern change agencies by the 1930's. However, the 
first Inuktitut broadcast occurred in 1960 and, by 1972, only 17% of CBC 
Northern Service shortwave programming was in the Inuit language (ibid.). 
Until the formation of the Inuit Broadcasting Corporation, television 
followed the same pattern. In 1967, television programming was introduced 
to the first of 17 communities in the Western Arctic through delayed 
transmission of video tapes in 4-hour packages. This service was extended 
to the Eastern Arctic community of Frobisher Bay in 1972. The same year, 
Canada launched the Anik A satellite which delivers telephone and CBC 
television service to the North. 'Frontier package’ television included no 
native language programming. Prior to 1982, satellite transmissions carried 
less than an hour a week of Inuktitut programming, none of which could be 
broadcast live from the North. A CBC survey of Inuit in the Keewatin Region 
found that in March 1979, 9 out of 10 people owned a television set and 


watched an average of 3.5 hours of television per day (Fraser 1979). 
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Inuit fear that the content of the television service is a 
powerful threat to their language and culture-e In addition, the South-North 
structure of the system may well be increasing southern domination, making 
Inuit more marginal to the authority of non-native presence. Inuit realize 
that to participate in the process of northern development, they must be 
more than receivers of messages. They must participate in the northern 
communication system as initiators and users of information provided by 
media. Interactive satellites establish the potential for media to 
contribute within this approach. Inuit were aware of this when ITC and TNI 
proposed interactive experiments through the Anik B Communications Program. 
Inuit Interactive Experiments 

Canada launched the first of two experimental satellites in 1976. 
The Hermes satellite provided for a 2-year program of technical and 
functional experiments. When the satellite remained active for a third 


year, TNI submitted a 2-month interactive audio experiment "...providing 
media with local level participation and control to facilitate cohesion and 
self-developent in northern Quebec communities" (Hill and Valaskakis 1979: 
1:2). 

Five communities in the region already had telephone service via 
the Anik A satellite. TNI proposed that the Hermes capability bring this 
service to an sAbtviened three communities and that the two systems be 
joined in Sugluk. This design created an interactive radio network among 
eight Inuit communities, none of which had television service. It meant 


establishing basic broadcasting facilities in three communities and a 


production centre in Sugluk training Inuit who would initiate regional 
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Inuktitut programming; and informing community residents to assure 
participation. 

With only three months lead time, the TNI Hermes project broadcast 
two hours of Inuktitut programmming every other evening between October and 
December, 1978. All the communities could participate in the broadcasts 
through conference call capability. But TNI worried that access would be 
more successful than participation and prepared several hours of tapes which 
could be broadcast if people did not respond. In fact, none of these tapes 
were ever broadcast and Inuit pressured the Department of Communication for 
longer programs. 

This first Inuit interactive experiment included a substantial 
amount of broadcasting by the Sugluk production centre staff. But it also 
clearly demonstrated wider Inuit participation. Residents from all the 
communities used the system to discuss issues and services; and over one 
half of all the discussions centered on political issues and education at a 
time when Inuit in northern Quebec were deeply divided over the James Bay 
Agreement. The TNI network provided Inuit throughout the region with an 
opportunity to speak on the issues and hear each other: the basis for 
dialogue. It did not unify people on the issues. But through the network, 
they began talking to each other. 

On a larger level, the Hermes program demonstrated the technical 
feasibility of broadcasting in the 14:12 GHz band width and the service this 
could provide for health care, education and remote communiies. The 
Department of Communications mounted the Anik B Program to build upon the 
Hermes experiments and establish the viability of proposed, new communica- 


tions services. 
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Taqramiut Nipingat and Inuit Tapirisat of Canada proposed Anik B 
experiments hoping these projects would “lay the groundwork for the 
implementation of an operational communications system structured to meet 
Northern needs" (Green and Samailak 1981: 7). 

The Inukshuk Project 

In November 1978, Inuit Tapirisat began a 3-year Anik B Project 
named Inukshuk after the stone cairns that served as one of the first 
northern communication aids. ITC secured funding of $1.9 million through 
the Department of Indian and Northern Affairs to train Inuit staff, 
establish a studio and a production centre, initiate a widespread videotape 
distribution system, and provide programs broadcast over the satellite from 
September 29, 1980 to May 31, 1981. 

The Inukshuk Project used the Anik B satellite to link six 
communities in three Arctic regions (with different time zones and. dialects) 
through one-way video and two-way audio. The teleconferencing network 
included audio-video transmission reception from Frobisher Bay and video 
receive/audio transmission from the five communities of Cambridge Bay, Baker 
Lake, Eskimo Point, Igloolik, and Pond Inlet. This network maximized the 
number of communities that could participate given the design of the 
satellite. Inuit concern with community access and participation continued 
to direct all the decisions Inukshuk made during the next three years. 

The videotape distribution system was included in the Project to 
provide relevant, Inuktitut information to northern communities excluded 
from the experimental network. Fifteen settlements and two Inuit 
organizations were supplied with an average of 90 videotapes for community 


screening (Valaskakis, Robbins and Wilson 1981: 270). Use of the playback 
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units varied among the communities but surveys in three settlements indicate 
that over 50% of respondants had attended community screenings (ibid.: 439). 
This potential for community discussion was central to the design of the 
Anik B network. 

In each of the six communities, Inuit participated in the system 
from either of two locations: a small meeting room, such as the community 
council office; or a large meeting room, such as the community hall, which 
was equipped with a 3' by 4' video screen. Five of the six communities had 
local broadcast transmitters to re-broadcast the signal to individual homes. 
Igloolik, which has twice refused CBC's offer to provide television, decided 
not to install a local transmitter and to limit reception to the hamlet 
office, adult education building and the school. 

The system was further designed for maximum flexibility of 
reception. Community users could re-direct the signal to any combination of 
meeting rooms and/or home reception; and five communties could broadcast 
locally. This meant that the network provided general access to 
information, but its use was controlled locally. In addition, the 
interactive medium was used to encourage community-level discussion of 
issues. Unlike the TNI Hermes project, Inuit could not participate in the 
broadcasts directly form their homes. People spoke over the network from 
the meeting rooms, or telephoned comments to the transmission site. Having 
designed the project to maximize community participation and control, 
Inukshuk began building communications resources two years in advance of the 
interactive experiment. This meant establishing production facilities and 


training staff for community-level programming. 
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Staff training began the week that the project was approved. 
Regional co-ordinators to produce programs in the communities excluded from 
the network completed an 8-week training course. Staff for the Keewatin 
Regional Production Centre went through 16 weeks of training in film and 
video production. Community co-ordinators for the six workshops and began 
working in their home communities five months before Inukshuk began 
broadcasting. Working with local filmmakers trained through the project, 
they helped people in the communities prepare programs and interactive 
meetings for satellite broadcast. The 22 Inuit who were trained in 
organized programs passed their experience on to people in the communities 
who operated the satellite equipment and worked with them throughout the 
experiment. 

During the same period, Inukshuk established a production Centre 
in Baker Lake and a transmission studio in Frobisher Bay. In this and in 
training programs, they built upon existing resources in the North and 
worked with the full support of the communities. Pond Inlet Community 
Television and Nunatsiakmiut, the only other Inuit production facilities in 
the North, were part of the Project and like other local groups, held 
licenses for local Inukshuk television stations. Their particiption was 
indicative of the larger process of implementation. Inukshuk benefited from 
a strong director who was sensitive to participatory decision-making, a 
process that was re-enforced by the fact that the inter-active system 
encouraged meetings over space. The importance of the teamwork among staff 
is reflected in both the accomplishments of the project and its low staff 


mobility. Twenty-six permanent employees worked with the project between 
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1978 and 1981. Of these only six resigned, one of whom was re-hired. In 
addition, Inukshuk employed 16 people on a part-time or contracted basis, 
all but two of whom completed designated work periods (ibid.:182). 

During the interactive experiment, Inukshhuk aired a mixture of 
teleconferencing and broadcasting, including live and pre-taped programs, 
for 16% afternoon and evening hours each week. The project tested the use 
of the network for adult education, children's education, Inuit broadcasting 
and interactive meetings. The system made films about Inuit available to 
them, including an Inuktitut version of Flaherty's Nanook of the North. A 
selection of programs broadcast during October and November 1980, 
illustrates the important role interactive meetings played in community use 


of the network: 


Interactive programs have been held among the 

Hunters and Trappers Associations to disucss 

game management and control and among the Health 
committees to exchange information on preventive 

health. The government of the Northwest Territories 

has met with the local education committees for 

input on education standards and curriculum 

development. The adult education includes a 

10-part series on how to cook food from the land 

and its nutritional value. Elected representatives 

have met with their constituents over the network to 
discuss matters that are before the Territorial Assembly. 
Programming done for local transmission only has 
emphasized community issues. Inukshuk staff, in both 
Baker Lake and Frobisher Bay, televised an all-candidates' 
debate prior to municipal elections with a live phone-in 
show. Baker Lake provided detailed, up-to-the minute coverage 
of the election returns on the evening of the election 
(Green and Simailak 1981: 12). 


Both videotaped and interactive programming were produced in all 
six communities during the Inukshuk project. The community staff were 


responsible for assuring that the network operated through programming 
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orientation and control from any of the six communities, not just the video 
transmit community of Frobisher Bay. Their success is indicatd in the 
breakdown of broadcasts participation/reception by community: four 
communities participated in more live programming than did Frobisher Bay 
(Valaskakis, Robbins and Wilson 1981: 311-16). 

The project produced 323.7 hours of programming during the 
experiment of which 164.3 hours were live programming, largely inter-active 
meetings (ibid.: 302). Forty-five of 56 groups which participated in 
interactive broadcasts were Inuit groups (ibid.: 333). The great majority 
of these were local committees and interest groups which could not afford to 
hold meetings requiring travel. In all, Anik B allowed 379 local groups to 
participate in interactive meetings (ibid.: 391). The most frequent users 
were the young and the old, those who feel greater isolation as development 
changes communities. 

Thirty-five local groups in the five smaller communities completed 
questionnaires about their current and future use of the interactive system. 
Thirty-two stated that they fully accomplished what they intended to in 
meetings over the network; three noted that their discussions were not fully 
effective because of technical problems. All 35 organizations indicated 
that they would definitely use the system on a regular basis were it 
available in the future (ibid.: 250-51). The reason for their enthusiasm is 
summed up in the statement of a Grade 10 student in Pond Inlet who partici- 
pated with students from other settlements in compiling community profiles 


using Inukshuk: 
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The Inukshuk Broadcasting Station provided without 

any doubt a chance which was better than mail (faster), 

cheaper than travelling (there would've been no way 

we could have travelled to these other communities) 

and good opportunity for the students to exchange 

information on our survey, orally. My only wish 

is that the Inukshuk Broadcasting Station could 

be broader to take in more communities of the NWT-- 

we have so mch to share with each other! The 

students most of all, learned awareness among 

so many other things about other community's 

life (ibid.: 252/457). 

In addition to participating in Inuktshuk programming, Inuit took 
advantage of the access to relevant, Inuktitut information. Viewer surveys 
in all six communities suggest that Inuit enjoyed watching interactive 
meetings. In Frobisher Bay where respondants were asked to rate preferences 
among the four program categories, meetings received the highest rating, 
just slightly higher than films (ibid.: 387). Respondants were particularly 
pleased with a 3-hour program which linked the six N.W.T. communities with 
four communities in northern Quebec to discuss the Constitutional issue in 
relation to Inuit. Nine of the ten communities raised comments or questions 
during the live program. 

Inuit interest in interactive programming is also suggested by the 
overall pattern of programming topics during the Inukshuk project. In all 
the communities by far the greater proportion of programming minutes was 
devoted to public affairs and current issues: 38.7% of all programming 
minutes, 29.9% of the programming segments. Education, contact between 


parents and students, alcohol control and health information were other 


recurring topics (ibid.: 304). 
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Implications for Participatory Development 


The Inukshuk project has important implications for the North. 
Along with the TNI project, it initiated the concept of an Inuktitut tele- 
vision network. More importantly, both projects demonstrated that the 
interactive capacity of the Anik B satellite could maximize message access 
and participation in northern communities. Inuit used the satellite 
networks and their local transmission capability to share information and to 
discuss issues related to local and regional planning, programs and 
administration. 

Interactive technology will not erase the political or economic 
reality of northern Canada. Participation does not necessarily lead to 
power or control. Resource exploitation will continue to influence 
development and re-enforce the marginality of Inuit communities. Addtetonal 
southern television is becoming available on a commercial and off-satellite 
basis, bringing more English-language information to the North. And the 
capability of new transportation and communications technologies continues 
centralization and bureaucratic control based outside the North. 

But Inuit today are aware of the role communications has played in 
the processes of northern social history and contemporary development. 

Inuit Tapirisiat stated at its 1980 Annual Assembly that “the introduction 
of television has meant the last refuge of Inuit culture, the home, has now 
been invaded by an outside culture which the Inuit question from time to 
time" (Green and Simailak 1981: 14). ITC has insisted on the right to 
community control of broadcasting signals and the urgent need for an 


Inuktitut broadcasting network. The Inuit Broadcasting Corporation 
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will assure more Inuktitut programming on television. The network 
negotiated released time from CBC Northern Service and began hour-long 
broadcasts five times a week. The installation of a satellite “uplink” in 
Frobisher Bay allows live, northern broadcasting and Inuit hope that 
additional uplinks and shared satellite channel dedicated to the North will 
increase the amount of Inuktitut programming. This will provide Inuit with 
greater access to information, but interactive technology remains important 
for community-level participation. 

If local groups are to communicate with each other over the 
distance which separate them in the North, interactive satellites must play 
a vital role. Inukshuk demonstrated that meetings which involve expense, 
time and inconvenience can often be held by satellite. In addition to the 
local group meetings held among groups without funds to travel, Inukshuk 
activities in six isolated communities were co-ordinated via Anik B. On one 
occasion when the Project Director could not attend a Frobisher Bay workshop 
because of plane cancellation, regional and community co-ordinators 
addressed issues of staffing and programming policy, then met with the 
Director in Baker Lake over scheduled satellite time. On another, all staff 
participated in a comprehensive interim evaluation held via satellite. 

These users of the satellite can be accomplished by commercial 
teleconferencing, but the cost is far greater. A rough estimate of 
comparative costs for the Inukshuk network suggests that teleconferencing 
costs are almost double that of network service (Valaskaksi, Robbins and 
Wilson 1981: 433). In addition, current Canadian satellites are designed to 


transmit both audio and video signals. Were a system designed to operate 
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audio only, the cost of Inukshuk's network could be reduced to roughly six 
times less than commercial teleconferencing (ibid.: 424). 

Southern decisions on policy, design and funding continue to limit 
the extent to which rorthern communications can meet Inuit needs for 
participatory development. But Inuit have designated communications 
services as a critical area for negotiation as part of any Land Claims 
agreement. As people in the communities share information--experience, 
problems, responses--their dialogue may re-enforce local initiative, action 
and control. The community-level use of interactive technology may allow 
Inuit a realistic opportunity to adapt social institutions to respond to the 
problems in their communities. 

The social history of the North clarifies the importance of 
understanding development as a participatory process, a process in which 
local people control the pace and direction of the changes affecting them. 
Inuit interactive experiments suggest that specific media can play an 


important role in the self-development of northern communities. 
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The function of communications perceived by many Inuit is 
to ensure their survival in the face of continued White introduced 
and directed changes. To gain control of one's own media equipment, 
however, does not guarantee cultural survival. For if the Inuit 
operating those systems ~ principally television and radio broadcast 
stations — have traditionally depended upon training funded, 
designed, implemented and evaluated by people outside their culture, 
then they may tend to reflect the bias of the other culture in their 
media work. 

Production and broadcast training in radio and television 
has been, until very recently, carried out irregularly by a 
multitude of government agencies, citizen's co-operatives, 
corporations, and interested individuals. Nevertheless, skilled 
Inuit have emerged. Major media projects particularly important to 
training have included the Northern Pilot Project (1971-4) which 
reached to Eskimo Point; N.F.B.-sponsored film animation workshops, 
first in Cape Dorset, then in Frobisher Bay (irregular, 1972-5); the 
N.T.I.~sponsored Naalakvik I and II projects, based in Salluit, 
Northern Quebec (radio and TV, 1978 and 1979, respectively); the 
I.T.C.-sponsored Inukshuk TV project, based in Baker Lake (1979-80); 
and the C.B.C., radio workshop, begun in Rankin Inlet (1980). A 
comprehensive TV training programme for the Inuit Broadcasting 
Corporation is scheduled to begin operation in the spring of 1983. 

This paper is a summary of the factors which affect the 
training of Inuit media people. These factors are: the priority of 


community; a co-operative approach to decision-making; problems of 


language and perceptual differences between Inuit and Whites; 
recognition of what has been termed the ‘colonial’ nature of 
Inuit~-White interaction; government involvement; and the problems 
associated with the North, including the concentration of media 


services, schools, and trainers in Southern Canada. 


Communal Orientation 

In the Inuit settlements of the North, TV and radio 
stations are actual extensions of the communities, and provide a 
service integrated with its needs and those of the surrounding 
area. 

Production ideas often come from within the community 
itself, or even from other distant communities, those which may have 
certain needs that only a settlement with better equipment or a 
better studio can fulfil. Programmes produced at one station have 
often been shared, either by mailing audio tapes or video cassettes 
(Quananack, Northerners: 123), or by punching in a programme at 
predetermined times from other stations, via satellite (Inuit Today, 
5(7), 1976: 46). 

Most often it is the community councils which choose 
prospective trainees, hires and directs station personnel, 


determines the hours of oepration or amount of programming to be 


created, and explores solutions to maintenance problems. (Northern 


Quebec Inuit Association, 1974: 129). The point here is that the 
Inuit seem to consider media as something shared, not something 


consumed. 
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At the pragmatic level, community involvement means that 
the Inuk trainee must work longer and more irregular hours, expect 
friends, children, and relatives to be a regular part of the studio 
environment (with the resultant wear on equipment) (Inuit Today 
5(7), 1976: 53), seek programme ideas and help from outside the 
station (Iglaaq, July 1981: 5), work with unskilled and 
undisciplined talent (who are often friends, family, or elders), act 
as interpreters, and be available to help other stations in times of 
need (Hudson, 1974: 36-37). 

None of these problems are encountered within the 
framework of Southern broadcast training. Urban media training 
stresses physical job isolation, rigid time scheduling technical 
specialization and a competitive nature as evidence of professional 
operation. However, the same behavior might be considered 
inappropriate and counter-productive for small, scattered settlement 


stations. 


Co-operative Management 


Work seems to be more democratically or "horizontally' 
structured in Inuit-run stations, and not as limited to specific 
jobs co-ordinated by a hierarchy of management as in Southern 
stations. Ideas generated from among station staff or the community 
are discussed evenly” (Menarik, interview: 1982), and older or more 
experienced production people tend to guid the work (Valaskakis, 


Nunatsiakmiut, 1977:8). Such cooperation may be imposed by 
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necessity, since small stations have neither the funds nor the 
trained personnel to allow a strict adherence to job functions. The 
complete lack of commercial pressures may also be a contributing 
factor to the cooperative spirit. It should be noted that limited 
employment opportunties and access to equipment, as well as 
personality conflicts, can create a competitive atmosphere 
(Valaskakis, 1980: 24), as strong as in any Southern station. 
Technical training that also incorporates the transfer of 
community relations skills — i.e., building a reliable and credible 
rapport between the station and community — seems to be a key to 
establishing a stable working environment. Such an approach was 
first used in the Northern Pilot Project and later adopted in 
training regional coordinators in the Inukshuk project (Valaskakis, 


1979: 6). 


Language and Perceptual Differences 


The greatest single obstacle to effective training is the 
difference between White lnaguages (English or French) and 
Inuktitut. Whites have the technical knowledge of equipment 
operation and installation, but can impart this information only in 
a language which serves White perceptions. 

Direct translation is often impossible. Both Elijah 


Menarik, an Inuk C.B.C. producer, and Arctic linguist Alex Stevensen 


Including the translation of technical terms. For example, how 


would one translate 'high-key lightin' or 'decibel'? 
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have said that the various Inuit dialects use base words modified by 
suffixes and prefixes to indicate subtleties (Menarik, interview: 
1982 and Stevensen, 1976: 7). This makes it extremely difficult to 
express terms ‘in other words'. The trainee and instructor 
confronting this problem on both sides may understand the grammar, 
but not "the feelings of the words as they go through the mind” 
(Menarik, interview: 1982). 

Interpretation problems have, in the past, limited 
trainees to the younger, usually school~experienced Inuit who were 
fluent in a White language (Valaskakis, 1979: 61). 

The perceptions engendered by language have caused several 
Inuit leaders to express demands for total training control: "Nous 
voulons simplement qu'on nous apprenne a4 utiliser le matériel. Rien 
d'aute." (Bundy, 197 :27) The reason is that a White person might 
teach an Inuk broadcast procedures from an urban perspective and not 
a land or settlement~based one, through a language which reflects 
that urban orientation . 

Misunderstanding can often be the result. In his 
evaluation of the C.B.C. Northern Service, Mark Stiles noted: 

A manager in Frobisher Bay asked a female Inuk pro- 


grammer to do a story on an old hunter from 
Pangnirtung...the manager gre impatient when the pro- 


For example, Whites usually find the skinning of animals after 
a hunt to be too bloody for general viewing. Or, if asked to shoot 
pictures of the important parts of the settlement, a White might 
record images of major buldings, while an Inuk would be more 
inclined to show the people. In the words of Elijah Erkloo (Inuit 
Today, 5(7) 1976: p. 26): “An Inuk cameraman will know when to move 
on and when to stay put...when it's indispensible to the Inuit, 
Whites will blah it”. 
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grammar did not complete the assignment. Months 

later... the manager learned that it was widely believed 

that the old hunter had shamanistic powers... It was 

considered disrespectful by Inuit standards to have 

asked her to interview such a powerful man and besides, 

the programmer was terrified (Stiles, 1982:26). 

Traditionally, Inuit and Whites have had different ways of 
learning. Training in Southern schools is textbook-dependent and 
often involves learning information (even technical) first from a 
written source or visual aid, then matching the new knowledge to 
work in an experimental or mock situation. The Inuit are more used 
to careful observation followed by actual practice. And while group 
learning may suffice for initial training, it has been suggested 


that advanced-level training be conducted on a one-to-one ratio 


(Valaskakis, 1980: 23). 


Colonialism 

The word most commonly used to describe Inuit-White 
interaction is ‘colonial’. Northern anthropologist Frank Vallee has 
noted that "...-with the exception of a few..-every Kabloona (White) 
encountered feels impelled to change at least some features of 
Eskimo behavior and bring them into line with (their) conception of 
the desirable (Eskimo) person". (Vallee, 1967: 42) 

Another anthropologist, Robert Paine, has extended this 
concept of colonialism to include official relations, suggesting 
that Whites find it difficult to differentiate between official and 
personal contact with the Inuit. He concludes that Whites tend to 


play "Nanny" to the Inuit (Paine, 1977: 78), and that it is a 
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“constant source of uneasiness and ambiguity among Whites 
especially, and of misunderstanding between them and the Inuit". 
(Paine, 1977: 93) 

The serious problems which have arisen from this situation 
and directly affect the Inuit in the control room is nowhere more 
clearly acknowledged than in the government~commissioned reports 
themselves. To take a single example, Stiles quotes the former 
manager of C.B.C. Frobisher Bay: 

«eeWe are unable to meet our Inuit employees on 

even terms...unilingual English employees have 

managed to turn that weakness (unilingualism) around 

so it appears it's the Inuit who are inadequate. We 

train the Inuit so that they can work with us and 

not English-speaking employees to work with them. 

(Stiles, 1982: 28) 

Even the mere presence of White trainers and equipment 
technicians may reinforce colonialism. One wonders if an Inuk can 
gain complete confidence in his or her production abilities when all 
electronic media they have ever known has been demonstrated and 
evaluated by Whites, many of whom have had only fleeting experiences 
in the North. To put the question in a White perspective, one may 
ask if a person raised in a large Southern city can ever feel as 


competent when hunting caribou as an Inuk who has done so all his 


life. 


Government Involvement 
According to a 1980 report by the C.R.T.C., 


Canada mst fulfil its obligation to provide oppor- 
tunity for its native peoples to...foster the maintenance 
and development of their own particular cultures through 
broadcasting... (Valaskakis, 1980: 73) 
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The continued pervasive nature of government involvement 
in native broadcasting can give rise to both high commendation and 
severe criticism in its efforts to meet this obligation. However, 
any consideration of the development of Inuit training is, 
regardless of the agency or level involved, dependent upon two key 
factors. 

First, federal and provincial government media agencies 
(including the Secretary of State's Office) have rarely consulted 
with individual communities or Inuit organizations on how new media 
technology might best serve Inuit interests prior to the 
introduction of the technology itself. Radio stations, video 
cassettes, and the entire range of satellite broadcasting services 
were simply made available to the Inuit. The Inuit could either 
accept or reject such services, or, once government intentions were 
made known, rush to present their own alternative proposals. Such 
proposals were the forerunners of several media projects, including 
the Inukshuk and Naalakvik projects, Pond Inlet Community TV, and 
the Inuit Broadasting Corporation. 

It impact of new communications technology, therefore, has 
not traditionally been cushioned by technically and administratively 
skilled Inuit, ready and able to use it for their own needs right 
from the introductory stage. Finding funds for trainers, 
establishment of the training programme, the choosing of sites and 
installation of facilities takes time, and should proceed the actual 


training. For instance, it took the community TV station at Pond 


Inlet, which was well organized, 15 months after the introduction of 
television to begin the training of their own station staff (Quasa, 
1977: 7). 

The C.B.C.'s Northern Service has been instrumental in 
implmenting and continuing regular Inuktitut programming, beginning 
with Taqramiut, a radio programme first broadcast in 1969. 
Nevertheless, it has not undertaken the job of providing regular 
training on any long-term or significant scale until very recently, 
with the PUUQ radio workshops, first held in the fall of 1980 at 
Rankin Inlet. 

In his evaluation of the Northern Service in 1982, Mark 
Stiles noted "passing skills on to permanent, indigenous residents 
is implicit in the Northern Service mandate, but not...fully 
understood or appreciated by most employees." (Stiles, 1982: 29) 

The result, he adds, is that "there are few native employees in 
technical, managerial or adminstrative positions and little is being 
done to change the situation". (Stiles, 1982: 29-30) 

To be fair, such training costs money, and it should be 
said that the C.B.C. has had a history of difficulty receiving funds 
for operations from Parliament (Roth, 1982: 25). Early TV 
programming “stole” from the radio budget until 1978 (Simpson, 1979: 
6), and the Rankin Inlet radio workshop was supported in its first 
year with “operating surplus” money. (Stiles, 1982: 64) 

The intricacies of gaining approval and funding for media 


projects or organizations generally is the second government factor. 
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Aside from Northern Services, all formal training of Inuit personnel 
has been included in overall projects of a temporary or experimental 
nature, or was provided for limited times on a contactual basis. 

The major effect of this situation has been to include 
training as a part of regular production (Simpson, 1979: 19-20). In 
turn, strain is placed upon the energies of trainers/supervisors of 
stations, as well as one the available equipment and administrative. 
resources. Once initial training is completed, trainees often find 
themselves thrown into hectic production schedules demanding high 
professional standards. Proper evaluation of trainee work becomes 
more difficult, if not impossible. Trainees may also resent 
producing programming during their initial phase to be aired, while 
not receiving industry~scale salaries for it (Valaskakis, 


Nunatsiakmiut, 1977: 3 and Menarik, interview: 1982). 


The Location Factor 

Schools offering media education programmes are all 
“designed to meet the requirements of an urban, industrial society” 
(Snowden, 1978: 9) Not surprisingly, all are located in Southern 
Canada. 

Three major problems stem from this dilemna. First, there 
is a danger that Inuit trained in the South “have neither learned 
enough about the South to succeed there, or anything about their own 
ways and homes that are so rapidly changing while they're gone 


(Menarik, interview: 1982) Culture shock in the form of 
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homesickness, loneliness, and family difficulties can affect Inuit 
travelling either South (Valaskakis, Nunatsiakmiut, 1977: 10) or to 
other, usually larger, Northern communities (Stiles, 1982: 17-21). 

Isolation is the second major difficulty, and is related 
very directly to equipment repairs, and hence a station's ability to 
function. The situation is worsened by the lack of standarized 
equipment found across the North. | 

Not a single course in media broadcasting offered in 
Canada will teach more than band-aid repairs to equipment. Video 
cameras are especially sensitive, requiring work by experts. The 
damage of a single cable can put a station out of operation for 
months, if the the knowledge and tools to fix it are not available 
(Hudson, 1974: 206). 

The third problem is money. To concentrate trainees from 
diverse areas into either a Northern centre or a Southern city 
requires money for airfare, lodging, and equipment. Furthermore, in 
the North, housing may not be available, weather conditions can 
cause delays or cancellations, and existing facilities, which often 
must continue regular programming, may become cramped. A travelling 
trainer can provide more personalized and effective training, with 
less demand on station space. However, the formidable problems of 


travel time and cost, weather, and housing remain. 


Conclusion 

Within the space of twenty years, the opportunity for 
Inuit to become involved in media work has moved from volunteer 
radio dramas by a few, to well~conceived, community-oriented 
training programmes. The most ambitious training programme yet 
developed is beginning in the summer of 1983 and supported by the 
Inuit Broadcasting Corporation. The one year programme will train 
about 15 young Inuit from six N.W.T. and Labrador settlements in the 
basics of TV current~affairs-type productions, with intensive studio 
work. (Axtell, personal communication: 1983) 

However, several problems still exist, and may well have a 
damaging effect on any possibility of maintaining Inuit~staffed 
broadcast stations in the future. 

Especially critical to Inuit station control will be the 
continuing dependence upon federal and provincial governments for 
funding and employment, either directly through community support 
and government agencies and purchases, or indirectly by way of 
budget allotments from land-claims settlements. 

Maintenance and repairs, the role of satellites and ground 
stations, the introduction of the digital control room and the 
ever-changing legal aspects brought about by changing technology are 
now playing important oles in reshaping the media. All of these 
changes will be introduced by th South, and will continue to be 
directed and dominated by Southern institutions for the forseeable 


future. 
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If the goal of training Inuit media personnel is to be 
able to manage and define the information sources to help their 
people, then the financial, technological, legal and political areas 
must be included as part of future training. 

Furthermore, all community stations, radio or TV, are 
subject to CRITIC licensing and broadcast regulations of the 
Department of Communications. Inukshuk evaluator Gail Valaskakis 
has pointed out that the existence of DOC regulations “demanding 
higher quality than necessary for the Northern transmission range” 
may seriously impair or even stifle Inuit media development. 
(Valaskakis, personal communication: 1982). 

One may argue that the Inuit, or any broadcasting group, 
do not need to understand the infrastructures supporting electronic 
technology to use it well. However, electronics is the technology 
of power connections; ignorance of how one part of the connected 
system fits into the whole is to isolate that part and subjugate it 
to the functioning of the whole. Such ignorance will severely limit 
the options available to the Inuit to develop their own broadcast 
media, and increase dependency on Southern institutions. Training 
is not a single measure, but a continuing process which can 
be carefully nurtured by budgeting now for future needs, guarded by 


language use and employment opportunities. 
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Neil Schwartzman: I've noticed that the Inuit have used the form 

of country and western music as a basis for their SONGS eee 

Sheldon O'Connell: That's right. There wea a time, however, when 

such music featured only the recordings of Charlie Pride, Tammy 
Wynette, Loretta Lynn and other artists. Inuit and Indian people 
requested Nashville artists over and over on northern radio because at 
the time, no Inuit or Indian performers werre available on reordings. 
Some were on tape, but in a much less convenient form than disc. As an 
experiment, we pressed a few small records, really 7" LPS, of various 
Inuit performers. They were well received and immensely popular on 
request programs. But a problem developed. The contrast between 
production values on such records as Charlie Pride, Johnny Cash and 
others was too great. It often amounted to featuring an Inuit 
performer with little more than voice and guitar. It was clearly 
necessary to be as closely professional as recordings generally 
available by non-native artists. One strategy was to bring northern 
artists to Montreal and hire back-up or session msicians to accompany 
them. A camaraderie quickly develops between people who are good at 
something. There was an immediate respect onthe part of the musicians, 
no-one can fool them, either the material is good or it isn't. Their 
instrumentation and phrasing turned into some very fine records. Some 
of the artists, who had been given a complimentary share of 150 
records, would put on mini-concerns in their villages and then sell the 


records after the show. Others wanted to buy them. Because there's a 
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quality to them that is quite different. If you listen to the 
Montagnais singer, Philippe McKenzie, he sings with a sort of sigh, 
very, very moving- I visited a record company and retailer to suggest 
that the two get together. The record company invested a large amount 
of money, to make albums as beautiful as those found anywhere. They 
decided to show them at an international festival in Cannes, which I 
had always thought of as the place where impudent starlets flaunt their 
beauty, but there's also a musical marketplace there once a year. They 
president of the record company took some paste-ups off these beautiful 
albums. By showing them at the festival, orders came in from buyers 
from Germany, Austria, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, so now 
they've been sold all over the world. I think every family in Greeland 
has either six albums or six cassettes and the sales have been 
phenominal all over the world. Native people often provide us with 
guidance as to those we should record, and those needing more 
experience. With the warm reception we've had throughout North America 
and the rest of the world, there's one frequent suggestion. People say 
“Well, we rather thought that we'd hear the music of the people, 
something exotic, and different from C&W'. 

NeS.e: Thoat singing, for example? 

$.0.: Yes, throat singing, maybe drum dancing. We now have five 
albums coming out, featuring some remarkably gifted Indian people, the 
Montagnais and ritual songs of the Huron people by Frangois and Claude 
Vincent, of the village Huron. They are Hurons whose family ties reach 


back in history. You'd be so impressed with the marvellous voices of 
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these two men, who sing these ritual Huron songs with voices I can only 
describe as opera trained. Often, we hear native people singing in a 
way that is a little loose and easy, but we're never often impressed by 
any particular beauty of voice. When you hear Francois Vincent singing 
in a rich baritone, it's just a very moving experience. So that's 
another album that we're putting out. Plus another album of the 
Montagnais Indian people- These are commercial albums, but we also 
make copies available to all community radio stations, to cultural 
organizations and occasionally to educators. 

N.S.: What are the subjects of the songs? Are they taking their 

own culture and applying it to the medium? 

S.O.: Exactly. That's a very important point to make. It onnun 

to me that while we might question the form, we might consider that in 
earlier times, earlier history, the songs of the whalers, and the songs 
of the explorers whose musical style and presentation were picked up by 
the native people, who in turn worked their magic on these forms, and 
today, whether they're Bible songs, good gospel songs, sea-chanties, or 
a song in German. There's a song by Bob Dylan - “Blowing in the Wind”. 
His selection appeared on a recording under a different title performed 
by an Inuit singer. The holder of the publishing rights discovered 
this, and asked if I could get a translation of the lyrics from 
Inuktitut to English. And in contrast, it was so beautiful, so subtle 
and poetic, many of us were surprised. It had nothing to do with the 


sentiments expressed in the Dylan song. Total invention... Any 
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composer would probably be very proud to credit the source of the 
lyrics to the inuit. 


N.Se: So what it boils down to is that while some people are prone 


to criticize them for using the C&W influence, it's nothing more than a 


vehicle for their own sentiments. 

S-O0.: It seems to be that way. And no matter how we try, it may 

seem to be presumption on our part, to push the traditional music, the 
(sings) 'Hey-hey-hey' stuff, people don't readily accept it, the young 
people don't. We believe that there's a place for that in our 
programs. After getting exposed to it for awhile, one notices 
differences in performances, and intricasies, and repetitive phrases 
and things, and can enjoy ite We've embarked on a series of three 
major albums assisted by an enthnomusicologist, who spent of couple of 
months in Indian settlements or among the Inuit, faithfully recording 
traditional songs. We're putting out a few albums of this, with a 
booklet written in Inuktitut, French and English that they've written 
for us, so that pwople can understand differences in rendition, and 
what the songs mean. Such things for example as: Each child has his 


own song, created for him or her, by parents, or by others, you can 


give a child a present by making up a song for him, and then it is only 


his song, only he can have it. They are called pisiits. Ethno- 
musicologist Nicole Beaudry writes about that at some length. The 


child keeps the song to adulthood, and whenever he or she sings it, 


they must identify who gave it to them. 'This is a pisiit my aunt gave 


me' and then go into the routine. It's delicate and beautiful, as are 
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all of these customs. So Nicole Beaudry has copied out some of these 
pisiits and they're delightful. And when we come to the Montagnais, we 
are assisted by a music expert who has done some study on the hunting 
songs, where the dream concept is used greatly by such people. They 
sing about their dreams and their prayers. There is a great importance 
of the dream mode to the Montagnais before preparing themselves for a 
hunt. They rationalize a dream to mean whatever they want it to, I 
guess just as you and I look at our horoscope and persuade ourselves it 
is really good news or whetever. Whenever we learn of an ethno- 
musiciologist going into an Indian community, we offer to assist 
because it is a rare opportunity for us to get some fine recordings, 
under circumstances that are congenial, so that the artists are not 
intimidated in front of strangers, because the music specialists have a 
great respect for the work they do. Rather than go in there with a 
sound truck or something, and turn everybody off. So there are some of 
our activities, copying and recording usic of the Canadian Indian and 
Inuit. 

NeSe: To what purpose? To what end? 

S.0.: In some cases, it doesn't lead anywhere professionally, but 

our programs are enriched. The audiences we are responsible to serve 
have, in some measure, been entertained; they've heard new voices, new 
ways of presenting ideas, and they come and go, just as when you and I 
listen to the radio hear artists that come and go. What we're doing, 
promotions of native artists, development of native artists, is a hint 


of what we, in public broadcasting could be doing across the country. 


Forget native artists, just consider Canadian artists. Canadian 
perfomers. Whether it's in Sept Iles, or Cornwall, Ontario, it seems 
to me that there are, as we have demonstrated, formidable recordings... 
they're pretty good! From a resource of how many people? 3,000? And 
so I would very much like to see us as Canadian broadcasters moving 
more aggressively into doing pickups at dances or recording studios, 
paying he base fee to record that person, not spending a great deal of 
money, just the base, and the records cost very little. The talent is 
around. Absolutely. 

NeSe: Especially when the music industry operates on the level of 
who's the latest is the best, it has to be the most current, or if it's 
last week's hit, forget it. I've come across an increasing number of 
Canadian bands that are just as good as our foreign counterparts. 

S.Le: It's happening. I went to an exhibition in Toronto and it 
really bothered me. The Canadian Western Music Festival, which was not 
really a festival, but a meeting to see what the problems were facing 
the Canadian record industry. I felt very badly that there were so few 
from private and corporation radio to listen to these people and their 
arguments. There were managers, public relations types, agents, very 
solid people, and I felt so many of my associates missed a terrific 
opportunity to get involved. To come back to our discussion of native 
people, generally in msic, it doesn't mean that they are more artistic 
than the rest of the population, but it is very easy to focus on them, 
and to proceed without any particular amount of supervision, just go 


ahead and do it. 
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N.S.: Are there any artists singing in English and trying for a 

more current sound, because, quite obviously, C&W is not what fills 
today's charts. ARe thane any Indian and Inuit performers trying for a 
more commercial product? 

Se0.: Yes, there are several. There are several Indian people who 
are, but no Inuit yet, not to my knowledge. Here's what happens, 
because you've raised a very interesting question: sure, its fine to 
hear Montagnais and Huron, and languages not too many of us understand, 
but what about English? Well, I made a mistake in a way; there are 
some very fine artists like Willie Mitchell, an Algonquin from Val 
D'Or; he sings in English. And I thought we should ask him to sing in 
the Algonquin language, believing it would be more appropriate. We 
just do native language programming here, you see. But then an 
Algonquin person had a talk with me about this, and said "Your 
listeners are going to lose an awful lot by not knowing what the man is 
singing about. If you're going to play other artists who sing in 
English, mostly Americans, then why would the C.B.C. say "'O.K., then 
you have to sing in a native language'? Why put a barrier like that?” 
So they made me realize that we were taking the short view. This 
fellow sings fantastic powerful songs of protest, songs of humour, 
songs recalling personal incidents in his life, and he has a marvellous 
stage presence. So there are a few who sing in English. William 
Tagoona is one of those who sounds wonderful in Inuktitut, but sings in 
English. He doesn't sound the same at all in English, but it's all 


there. What would be great, of course, would be for other forms of 


artistry, the fine music, violin, piano, but I now of no such artists 
at present. 

N.S: It could be argued that this situation is inflicting the white 
man's culture on the native people. Nontheless, holding them back from 
the potential of reaching a mass audience where perhaps they might have 
a hit 45, and then throwing some cuts in their own language onto the 
L.P. would probably not be the best srategy. 

$.0.: That's fair; that's a good comment. First, let them sing in 
English if they're good. Sometimes we measure their worth b different 
criteria. And so, if we're thinking of a mass audience, the person has 
to be musically good in English a well. So, again, you raised the 
point of letting us widen our audience, as is generally possible, 
through the product, and get opportunity to the artist not only in his 
community, or not only in a northern broadcast situation, but 
elsewhere. We agree with that. And of course, when any of them go on 
to a commercial album, well, then exciting things happen; they get 
offers to play coffee houses and concerts, and festivals. Alanis 
Obomsawin is a widely respected name in Quebec; she's an Abenaki Indian 
person; she sings in English and in her own language. She a very 
beautiful and dramatic person who will soon be on a feature album. She 
sings a song called “Bush Lady", about an Indian who's called to by 
construction toughs who'd like to take her out of the town, and that 
kind of thing. There's a taste of bitterness to her songs; they're 
evocative. Her voice is so expressive, we put out a little recording 


where she merely accompanies herself on a tiny drum. And it worked. 
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She's marvellous. So now, we've hired an arranger, and support 
musicians, so that oen part of the disc will be rich, semi- 
orchestrated, and the other part will be bare, and primitive in a 
sense. She's equally strong in both forms, it seems to me. 

N.S.: That was part of my next question, actually. Do you find 

that the Inuit approach it from a diatonic scale that we have in 
western music, as opposed to say, a Chinese method, where they attack 
it in a totally differernt fashion? Is the actual music approached in 
the same manner as their art, the way it reflects their sparseness of 
culture? 

S.0.: It doesn't seem so. No, because their msic is largely 
mimetic. And so the sounds of Nashville, and Bay Street in Toronto, 
and Vancouver form the role models, within which they practice the 
music that they hear. It forces them to acquire similar disiplines. 
There doesn't seem to be a middle line where the new forms meet the 
old. That's why it's unfortunate that there seems to be the dark 
somber traditional unmelodic, it seems to me, wandering kind of musical 
expression, ritual and traditional chants, which to my ear are very 
unattractive, and then comes into Rock & Roll, C&W, and Folk. And 
there are no new discoveries, between the two polarities. 

N.Se: We touched on this already, you've mentioned artistic 

control briefly, the publishing rights, apart from the C.B.C., what 
other agencies are dealing with native msic? 

$.0.: There is an organization in the U.S.A. called the Indian 

lable, or Indian House Records, I think. They specialize in recordings 


of native people. In Canada, there's been some work done by what's 
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called the Heritage Foundation. They put out an album which was a 
beautiful package, a fine piece of work, traditional throatsinging, a 
variety of traditional music from across the Northwest Territories, and 
other settlements. I think the man's name is Howie Green who did that 
in association with the Canada Council. Our colleagues in the Ottawa 
Northern Service are very active in this field as well. Their emphasis 
in on non-native and native people, and excellent Yukon performers 
N.S: How much artistic control do the artsits retain? You've said 
they retain the publishing rights; what about the broadcasting rights? 
S.O.: They first appear on a Broadcast Recording, which is a non- 
commercial activity at first. So we pay them the agreed fee, in 
respect to the agreement between the American Musician's Union and the 
Corporation. 

NeSe: Are they referred to as C.A.P.A.C. or BeM-I-? 

S.O.: Yes they are, in all cases. C.A.P.A-C. or PRO Music. 

They're free to choose one or the other. And there's an advantage to 
them, of course. And they must do that. But for someone not on 
record, there would seem to be very little advantage. 

N.S-: How much of a hand do they have in the actual production of 

the work? 

S.0.: We're very arbitrary, I think. We listen, and we decide 

what we like. An artist will have a feeling that that's his best 
shot, you know, and to the ears of a producer, not me, but to a 
producer, he will say “I like that cut better". I think if you go to 
any commercial recording agency, they'll be exactly the same way. 


And we're doing marketing in a way. 
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N.S: Since you're doing them a favor... 

$eO.: Well, we feel that they are doing us a favor too, of course, 
but we lay down lines. Sometimes a performer will say "How many days 
will I have in the recording studio?" and we reply “We'll give one 
whole day". Then they say “A day? It'll take a week to get this just 
right." And we reply “We'll give you one day. Prepare yourself for 
it." Most record cocmpanies expect an artist to show up rehearsed, 
prepared, and ready to lay down tracks in a 3-hour session. But it's 
interesting work, and there is no feeling quite like it when the 
records are released and featured in native language and other program 
services as well. 

Russia has expressed an interest in many of the new albums, and we 
expect packaging interest on the part of an American distributor for a 


series of traditional Inuit recordings. 


